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The study of early school leavers was' the "first pKase 
of a three-tyear project which looked at the social processes 
implicated in the transition froa school to work or to further 
edttpation.- Data for the study was obtained by aail questionnaire 
during. th« suaaer of 1979-79 froa an Australia-wide saiple of 4,919 
individuals who were between sbventeen years of age and seventeen and 
eleven aonths on October 1, 1979, Approxiaately half of the saaple 
were in their final years of high «cho6l and the remainder were early 
school leAvers, persons who had left high school before year 12. ^ 
Study results indicated differences between states and between 
systens (gov^rnaent. Catholic, and independent) in achieveaent. 
Students, froa aigrant faailles. whose native latiguage was not English 
were also disadvantaged when the aeasure was student achieveaent. . 
Early school leavers were aost likely to be found in governaent 
schools, in i)artibular states, or aaong those who had not achieved 
aastefy of literacy and nuaeracy. Relative to seeking eaploynent, 
each extra year of schooling resulted in finding, a job one apnth 
^eafliier. In addition,, schooling and proficiency in basic numerical 
skilft ^eei to count on the 4ob, and are rewarded with continuous 
eaployfcent and^higher prestigJlijobs. As a reaedy to the problems 
experienced by early school lelvers, recoa»endations were aade ^ 
relative to these individuals ^celving further education in 
alternative settings. (MEK) 
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' INTROr)U("TION 
Structure of the Report 

7 

The study reported here is the first phase of a thrco-yenr project which looks «t \ho 
social processes implicfried Th the transition from school to work or to furt^cr 
education. This -projfct itself is one of six defining a research program investigating 
aspects bf the influence of education and work on the transition of youth to adulthood. 
The pro-am is funded By the Education Research and Devolypment Committee (FRDC) 
and by the ACEr! 

In Chapter 1 we describe the origins, substance and progress of this program and 
discusS In detail the theoretical framework which guides and integrates our efforts. 
This discussion provides the conteict for the remainder of the report which focusses 
exclusively on the results from phase one of 'Al^udy of School Leavers'. These results 
are Osed to describe the^rtunes of 5000 17-year-olds in school and at work during 1978. 
About half were in their final years of high school and the remainder were 'early school 
leavers', persons who had left high school before Year 12. 

* Chapter 2 describes the development of the research design for phase one of 'A 
Study of School Leavers'. We respond to the ERDC's concern that research reports 
should serve a training function by reporting the judgments, contpromises, ffid 
preferences underlying this design in more detail than is usual. 

Chapter 3 is a methodological chapter which discusses details of the way in which 
we measured the constructs of interest, considers what it is precisely that we want to 
know from thes€^data, proposes a structural equation model to capture the theoretical 
arguments guiding the investigation and a statistical model to provide measures of 
effect, an^} discusses the assumptions and limitations entailed in each of these. 

Chapter 4 describes who leaves high sch^l early, who stays on to graduation, and 
why. Yfe estimate the effects, other things equal, of sex of student, State/Territory of 
residence, jwhool system attended (Government, Catholic, Independent), rural-urban 
location, family background, and three measures of school achievement (Literacy, 
Numerac^vl^nd Word Knowledge) on retention into the final years of high school. 

In Chapter 5 we concentrate on the transition from school to work, and the career 
beginnings of earty scho</ leavers. This Is undertaken within a theoretical framework 
that links a variety of ascribed characteristics (State, school, family background, sex) Vo 
occupational exp^^riences and attainments in the first years of working life, thfough 
aphievement In school and the amount of schooling attained. In the Interp'retatlon of 
these data we take a variable-oriented approach and ex^lne the Importance of each of 
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the nscribed«-flnd achieved characteristics on the range of occupational and educational 
attainmehts measured. Thus, we discuss 'State effects', 'school effects',. 'Literacy and 
Numeracy effects' and so on, across iht several outcome measures and arrive at 
conclusions about the im[)ortance of these variables in the lives of early s<?hool leavers. 

In Chapter 6 the a|)proach is issue-oriented and we attempt to siunmarize our 
findings by considering the multiple influences on eachgpf four stages in the transition 
process: the decision to leave school; the transition itself; the early career; and the 
future. t 

Reading the Report 

At some risk of appearing repetitious to those who may read all our words, we have 
provided several routes the reader might take according to his/her inclinations. 

Route 1. The most basic description of the project and its findings is contained in 
the Summary which follows, the first jtert of Chapter 2 where we describe the basic 
theoretical model, plus Chapter 6 whe^e we report"* the findings, conclusions and 
recooi menda t i ons . 

Route 2 > . Reading Chapter 1 jn add-on will place the present investigation within. » 
the context of the research program of which it is a part. 

Route 3 > Reading Chapters 4 and 5 as well will pravide the more detailed 
findings summarized in Chapter 6. . . ^ 

Route 4. Those wanting a statement of our measurement procedures, and 
methodological and statistical orientations as well will find this in Chapter 3. 

Route 5. Readers interested in the machinery behind the survey and its 
day-to-day operation will find a description in the second part of Chapter 2. * - 

Summary 

In this section we provide a brief summary of our findings and the recommendations 
that flow from them. Both the investigirtion and this report were shaped by the 
following considerations. ^ 

1 Terriis of Reference . We undertook' to address five terms of reference specified 
by thfe Education Research and Development Committee (see ttie first page of 
Chapter 1). - ' • /• 

2 Phase One . We report findings from only the first phase of a three-year study. 
Data collection for phase two is nearing completion at this time. 
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3 * Reporting- Time . We hpped- to Infornv the debate about youth m transition mu\ 

saw the need to report ffndinffs qulcRly. v, " 

4 Ceteris Paribu s. We argue that complex social processes cannot be described 
with simple statistics. The statistics we have used offer the interpretation of the 
fffect of one factor upon another, other things equi^l. We make other things equal 
statistically to tease out the influence of each factor from the complex of 
influences that affect yo\ith in trftV^sition fsee Chapter 3). 

The Theoretical Model ' , \ . , 

' • ) ' 

The investigation is cast within a framework identified by the following hypothetical 

patterns of influence.^ / 

1 State/Territory of residenc^, school system attended, school rurality, ethnicity, 
family rurality, family size, father's' Occupatjon, father's education, mother's 
education, and respondent'? sex all influence achievement at school. We consider 
achievement in three basic skills; Word Knov^jledge, Literacy and Nunveracy. 

2 We postulate that aH of these factors influence whethe;' an individual becomes an 
early school leaver or not and the number of year-'ievels of schooling completed l)y ' 
early leavers. 

3 ^ We see all of these factors as influences on occupational attainments and 

involvement in further education of these earfy school leavers. Our measures 
are: time to find the first job; satisfaction with this job; experience of 
unemployment; length of unemployment? prestige of present job; and prestige of 
job expected five years hence. . 

Data ? 

< 

In^the summer of 1978-79, data were obtained by mail questiot|lHire from an 
Australia-wid^ sample of 4919 individuals aged between 17 years and 17 years 11 months 
on 1st October 1978- / 

Analyses ^ <^ 

We adopted an analytical approach known as 'structu^Sl equation modelling' to formalize 
and quantify our^.theoretical arguments* Most of our findings rest on the interpretation 
of partial regression coefficients* this technique is Explained in simple terms and by 
example in Chapter SvV:^ 

Findings and Recommendations - 
Those findings that l^ltilrto recommendations are eonsid«red sequentially under the 
following headings: Innufertces on Achievement Stayers and Leavers; The Transition 
from Sch6ol to Work; The' Early Qareer; ^iTnd, The Future. Because this is a summary 



we lire un«ble to present \the qiialificHtions thHt ncoompnriy the ii(torprettttion of ^Hch 
finding. We urge the reader tb read Chapter 6 at least before flocepting or rojoot'ing (he 
conclusions and recommendations we note immediately below . 

Influences on Achievement . Wc found State/Territory differences in nohievement 
among students otherwise comparable. Comparable students also differed according to 
the school system - Government, Catholic, Independent -•attended. We attributed those 
'acljievement differences to between-State and between-system differences in the 
practice and provision of education. Since the \>r«ctices and provisions of education are 
most amenable to policy action we recommended thjat attempts bt made to identify the 
specific nature of these differences. 

< 

Students from migrant families whose mother-tongue was not Rnglish were 
disadvantaged in achievement,' other things equal. "Our analyses suggested that fhis was 
a language, rather than migrancy, feffect and we recommended that remedial English 
programs along with bilingual teaching/counselling be introduced to compensate for this 
disadvantage. 

Stayers and Leavers. Other things equali some States have more e<\rly school 
leavers than others; there are school system differences such that students at 
Government schools are jnore likely to become early leavers; and students failing to 
achieve mastery of Literacy and Numeracy are more likely to leavp school ^arly. We 
suggest that some part of the State and school system differences may be due to 
differences in the quality of life students experience in their schools and we recommend 
«that yj ff proposition be tested with a-'view to policy action. We attrlbut^he linkage 
bet students' failure to master basic skills and their early leaving to a mismatch 
between the cognitive teaching mode adopted by schools and the capabilities of these 
students* We recommend for these students an approach relying less on abstract 
understandifig and more on repeated practical applications. t 

The Transition froni School to Work . ThiBse and subsequent findings are based on 
data obtained from early school leavers. While there are State differences and sex 
differen<?fe8 in the time it takes to find a job after leaving school, the number of 
year-levels completed before leaving exerts a* strong influence. Each extra year of 
schooling results In finding a job one month earlier, on the average. Early school 
leavers find jobs. It seems, on the basis of merit (Certified by schools and accepted by 
Employers. We note that more schooling for youth may redistribute unemployment but 
is unlikely to reduce it. , * * ' 

15 
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Ttio Karly t^arcer . The least sehcHMed and the least skilled HinoiiK. early s<Mu)ol 
leavers .oxperienee the most unemployment, other thinj^s equal. Schooling and 
proficiency in ba.Hlc lunnerioal skills seem to count on-the-job, nnd are rewarded with 
continuous employment nnd hiRhcr prestige jobs. We note again ttiat, since youtti 
unctnployn*'*^* 's ''irgely a structural phenonemon, more sctiooling and more skills, 
though desirable in themselves, will serve only to redistribute unem||oyment. We note 
also that, other things equal, early leavers from Catholic schools appear to be more 

emplovable, ' 

-J *■ 

The Future . Ttie main interest here was in participation by early school leavers 
in furtlier education. We noted that it was the 'least sct\^led and the least skilled who 
wer,c least likely to participate iu further education, (liven that these* individuals were 
group most likely' to be displaced by machines and need retraining, we recommended 
tliat they be encouraged into further education by presenting it as tm experience 
different from ttiat of traditional schooling. 
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CHAPTHR 1 



A PROGRAM OF RESEARCH ON THK TRANSITION TO ADULTHOOD 

I 

Background , 

^ February 1978 the Education Research and Development Committee indicated its 
interest in supporting research In the general area of the transition from sfchool to 
work. This indication took the form of a request to the educational research community 
for proposals outlining the form that a study of school leavers m»ght take. The broad 
aims of the study had been defined by the ERDC Priority Area Advisory Group 
concerned with demographic effects and social change, and took the following form. 

1 To obtaij|information about the post-school experience of school leavers which 
might bP^een as having implications for the structure, .timing and content of 
secondary education.' 

i V 

2 ' * To fee<l back Into school •decision making the perceptions of ex-students about the 

-strenjfths and weaknesses of their school experience. 

3 To Identify critical points in school experience where particular types of failure or 
particular choices made have predictable lonpc term effects. 

4 To test the association between school attainment and length of schooHng.and the 
relationship of both to post-school options of students. 

5 To examine the relationship between social background, sex, ethnic origin and 
geographical location on the one. hand, and school and post-school achievement 
and options on the other. 

In March WJS we responded to 'this request with a proposal that linked ongoing 
ACER v*ork in this area to a research design addressing the concerns of the ERDC. One 
of the major components o#-tbis design was the proposition that the subjects of the 
study should be the nationally representative sample* of 10-year-old and 14-year-old 
students involved in the Literacy and IWumeracy Study conducted by the ACER in 1975) 
(Keeves aM BoOrke, 1976; Bourke and Lewis, 1978; Bourke and Keeves, 1977). In short, 
wtf proposed to follow up the 6828 10-year-olds and 6247 H-year-olds sampled In 1975 
and so build on to the existing Literacy and Nurtieracy Sjtudy data tho^^ata that would 
allow us to address the concerns expressed in the terms of reference. 

^ follow-up study of these two groups seemed particularly appropriate for ihe 
following reasons. First, by October 1978, the time at which we would begin data 
collection, members of the '14-year-old sample* would be aged 17 'or 18 and be either 
early school leavers of one or two years standing, .or in their final years of high school 
and faeii^ the transition from school to work or further edu<Sat\on. Second, t^e 



'lO-year-olds* would he 13 or 14 years of ago and approactiing ttioir fir«t major vooatfohal^ 
decision, whether or not to leave school at iho minimuni age. Third, wo tuid ihformntion 
already pertinent to the often-voiced concern that schools wero^ failing to prepare 
students lin the basic skilhs of reading, writing, and numoracy|necessary for successful 
performance in the world of work. Fourth, we t\Ad available already defined samples 
that were representative of both State and National populatioiw in these age cohorts.- 
Fifth, because we could anticipate following these, individuals tlirough 1980 we were in 
the fortunate position of being able to study the process of school-work transition at 
two stages in a quasi-longitudinal study^ the early antecedents, in the form' of those 
processes leading to the*'formation of early vocational preferences, among tfie younger 
sample; and the transition from school t6 work, along with eaMy career formation, 
among the older^sample. 

An IntegratingrJramework " 

The unifying con^rn 6f the terms of reference is with the spcial processes 
implicated in status attairiment, t>oth educational and occupational. Accordingly, we 
have adopted the basic arguments of ^status attainment models to provide a framework 
within which to link these terms of referentie, and integrate the several investigations 
they suggest. 

Status attainment models have their origins in the study of social mobility and, 
over the past fifteen years, have derived much of their structure and impetus from the 
concern that societies provide equality of opportunity for their members. In their basic 
form the models link educational, occupational, social and economic attainments in one 
generation to those in the next, principally through educational attainments (see, for 
example, Jencks et al., 1972). Status attainment oriented research looking at 
occupational attainment and social mob'ility in Australia is exemplified In the work of 
Broom and Jone% 0976), Jones et al. (1977), and B^m et al. (1980). The general status 
attainment model also subsumes studies that focus on only a part of Its structure; for 
example, on the social processes that affect educational attainment, or on the 
transition from school to work. Keeves (1972), Connell et al* (1975), Radford and Wilkes 
(1975), Poole 0978) and Rosier 0978) are well knowh examples and more may be found in 
the review undertaken by Sturm an 0979) as a part of this project. 

The status attainment model we have adopted to guide and integrate our research 
efforts is ^portrayed in Figure 1.1. Ifx this model we define twelve blocks of variables 
linked in a hypothesized causal process over time - technically this is a block-recursive 
model, to use Blalock's 0969t71) term. The nature of the status attainment processes 
hypothesized is captiJ^^d^ the spatial^ ordering of the blocks of Variables. Three 
interpretive rules specify these hypothetical processes. First, variables within each 
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$oc l»l-Structur«l 



8oolo«cono«lc background 
tthnlclty 

Olographic location 



Block 2 



Bgrly School 
Acbl»Y—fnt \97i 

Word Kaovladga 

Lltaracy 

NiMMraic/ 

Tcachar parcdptlons of 
•tudgnt bthavlour 



Block 3 

Secondary Education 
A Structure 

1 SyatM 

2 School typa 

3 Prograa structure 

4 SlM 

B Content 

1 Career education 

2 RaMadlal prograM 
3' Itork experience 



Block 4 



Paclalon Pointa 

1 School choice 

2 PrograM choice 

3 Vocational daclalona 



Block 6 

Educational Attalnaent 

1 School achleveBMnt 

2 Nuaber yeara achoollng 

3 Quellf Icatlona 



\ 



Block 5 



Stgnlfloant Othara 




Influanoa 




1 Paranta 




2 Taachara 




3 Paara 





Figure 1.1 Basic Model for Study of Schbol Leavers 
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Block 7 ^ 

Poat-achool Achleve»an t 

1 Ocupatlonal ^ 

2 Economic 

3 Labour Force Experience 

Block 8 ' 

Poat-ichool Experience 

1 Unaaployment ^ 

2 Occupational atablllty 

3 Undaraaployaant 

4 Job aaarch behaviour 

5 Gaographlc aoblllty 

I . . . ^ J 

Block 9 ^ ^ 

^ogt-fchool Optlona 

1 Eanga ocftupatlona (waaibl^a 

2 ftanga occupatlona available 

3 Muifcar Joba avallaltla 

4 ParcalVed altematlvaa 

5 Knovladga/uaa coitmity raaourcaa 

tlock io • 

TlfiiSt 

1 Additional ^u^atlon - 

2 Bducatloo-work mix 

iloCk 11 ; . 

(hmlltY of UU 

1 Ganaral 

2 Poaltlya/nagativa affect 

3 DoMlaa 

Block 12 . ^ 

Caraar Commitmnt 

1 Caraar aaturlty (Crltaa^ 1973) 

2 CaraaK davalopttant <8upar» 1937) 



block are affected by all variables in blocks to the left of them - the cnusnl orderintf of 
th* variables runs from left to right. Second, the causal relationships'amonK blocks of 
variables not separated horizontally ape unspecified art^l, hence, unexamined within this 
model. Thus, although we postulate that the occupational attainments caplured in 
blocks 7 through 9 are outcomes of social structural variables along with educational 
achievements, experiences, an^attainments (blocks 1 through 6), we do not hypothesize 
cause-effect relations among these blocks. One could do this, of course, and estimate 
such a model, but for our present purpo5<es we choose not to do so because of the 
tenuousness of the supporting arguments we would need to mfeke. Variabfes within these 
blocks are seen simply as multiple occupational attainment outcomes of the processes, 
captured in the model. Similariy, we do not specify causal relations among blocks 3 
through 5. Third, the causal relationships among variables wittiin blocks remain 
unspecified with the variables seen as multiple causes or effects; Literacy and 
Numeracy, for example, are seen tes multiple outcomes of social-structural differences, 
and multiple i^ifluences on the variables in blocks 3 through 12. 

•The model illustrates a postulated system of social processes implicated in the 
attainment of "educational and occupational statuses. Four general characteristics of 
this system capture its overall meaning. First, the social-structural variables in block 1 
- are treated as givens - they are predetermined or exogenous variables and the 
explanationS>f their variation lies outside the scope of the model. As such, they are 
seen as potential antecedents of all the remaining variables within the model, those 
specified in blocks 2 through 12. That is^ we^ are' hypothesizing that some part of the 
observed variation in educational fiichievements, experiences and attainments (blocks 2 
through 6), and in occupational attainments (blocks 7 through 12) is a/ function of 
membership in groups defined by socioeconomic criteria, by sex, by ethnicity and by 
geographic location. 

Second, the social processes represented are processes in time and are causal in 
nature. Thus, characteristics ascribed at birth - the social-structural variables noted in 
block 1 - Influence achievement in the earl/ years of high school (block 2). 
Socioeconomic, sex, ethnic, and geographic (regional, rural-urban) differences in 
educational achievement are well established. In turn, these sets of ascribed and 
achieved characterisUcs affect the school experiences we have noted in blocks 3, 4 and 
5. Because '\>f th«»time sequence implied the components of the 'structure', 'content' 
and 'decision points' of secondary education, along with the influence of significant > 
others, would necessarily be those associated with educatiorfal experiences subsequent 
to the achievements measured in 1975; that is, experiences in 1976 or later years. 
FoUowing the same pattern, ascription, eariy achievement and the several facets of 
fchool experience all affect educationk attainment (block 6). Social origiiBf *arly 
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achievement, the program structure of the rfchool, career education, cfioioe of school, 
and the encouragement of parents, for example, all serve to affect later achievement in 
school, and early school leaving. Similarly, the model hypothesizes that all of the 
preceding variables contribute to the explanation of t*|p observed variatioti among 
individuals in their occupational attainments, experiences, options, post-school 
educf tion, career commitment and the overall quality of their lives (blocks 7 through 9) 
- multiple occupation^related outcomes of ascribed chacteristics and achievement 
within the education system. 

Third, to this point we have considered, by implication, only the direc^ effects of 
variables; for example, the, effects of the social-structural variables (block 1) on 
occupational attainments (blocks 7 through 12). However, while it is possible that one's 
ethnicity or geographic location affects occupational attainments directly - through 
ethnic discrimination and restricted job opportunities, for example - it is also likely that 
these ascribed characteristics affect occupational attainments because they inffuence 
educational attainiYient v^hidh, in turn, affects occupational attainments. In other 
words, the model also allows for an examination of the indirect effects that a variable 
may'have 6t\ others by way of intervening variables. 

Fourth, in recognition of the imperfect nature of social theories, and of tfjc 
likelihood that 'luck' contributes to attainments more often than we think (cf. Jencks et 
al., 1972), systems of this kind allow for less than perfect explanation of the observed 
variation in each of the several blocks of variables. In the explanation of this variation 
some part is attributed to variables specified within the system, and the remiainder to 
unspecified influences extraneous to the system. 

We believe we have captured the components of the terms of reference within this 
model. Consider these terms of reference one by one t>eginning with point 5. 



Point 5 specifies an examination of the relationships between a group of 
social-structural variables (social background, sex, ethnic origin, geo^aphibal 
location) and the school and post-school achievement and options of these school 
^ leavers. In Figure 1.1 these relationships are captured in' the linmges between 
Blocks 1, 2, 6, 7 and 9. * ' 

b Point 4 concerns the association between educational attainment and post-school 
. options, relationships captured in the linkages between Blocks 6 and 9. 

c Point 3 focusses on criti<^al points in school experience and their long term 
effects. We incorporate the (decision points in Block M and the long term effects 
in Blocks 6 through 12\ Note too that because the study extends over a two vear 
/ period with repeated questionnaires to the respondents, variables in BlocKs 7 
^ — ^ through 12, may be measured at several points in time. By so doing we hove^-to 
trace the development of the early career among our respondents. ^ 
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d' Point 2 is the subject of two ckwoly linked studies looking at^ tho quMlity of 
school life and the influence that this information mny have on (Wisiioi^ making 
within schools. A?i such, they arc outside the context defiped by this model and 
will be treated in later reports. 

e Point I stresses the effects of" the structure, timing and content of sacondory 
» education on the post-school experience of school leavers. The structur^e and 
-content variables are included (in a necessarily limited way) in Block 3. In view of 
the youth of our sample the interpretation we have given to the 'timing' variable is* 
th^t* of additional education "gaiSled after first entering (or attempting to enter) 
the workforce; in short, we examine re-entry into educrition, or an 
education-work mix, as an outcome of school experience. Thus, we capture the 
relationships in question in the linkages between Block 3 Iftnd Blocks 7 through 12, 

As well as allowing for a direct^ examination of the relatiVjjpsTiips specified, the 
form of the mo^el, allows us to** examine, in addition, the way in which these 
relationships come about. For example, not only can we address the basic equality of 
opportunity issue posed in poinf 5 - subpopulation group differences in achievement and 
^options - but we can also explicate to some degree the way in which these differences, 
if there are any, come aUout. Do they come abowt, for instance, because there are 
subpopulation group differences in the structurd and content of secondary education; 
because there are subpopulation group differences in the 'decision point' variables which 
affect achievement ^and options; because there are dffferent patterns of 'significant 
others mfluence' between subpopuhation groups that lead to differences in achievement; 
and so on? In brief we can examine indirect effects of the variables of interest as well 
as their direct effects on the outcomes specified. 

We included other categories of variables as well as those specified in the term9 
of reference: 'the literacy and numeracy capabilities and school behaviours of the 
individuals (data from the 1975 study); the influence of significant others, a consistently 
demonstrated influence on achievfen>ent; variables measuring 'quality of life' as 
evidence of the affective concomitants^ of achievement; and a group of variables we 
have called ^career commitment' which we see as both a cause and effect of status 
attainment, and one that is lijcely to change with experience in (and out of) the 
workforce • 

The Research Program 
Within this framework we have developed six complementary studies whose nature is 
indicated below. 

I Literature Review 

A review of Australian research on the transition from school to work (Sturman, 
1979), 
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J> , A Study of School Leavers ^ 



A three-year study of status attainment during the transition from school to work 
or 'further education, and during the ear^y career, based on a nationally 
representative sample of more than 8200 17- to 18-year-olds. 

3 The Development ^of Vocational Decisions 

A three-year study of the development of vocational decisions among students 
during the early years of high school, based on a nationally representative sample 
of 13- to 14-^year-olds, 

- • ( 

4 Quality of School Life ^ . 

The development of a theoretical model that defines the meaning and structure of 
'quality of school life*; the development of a measure of this multifaceted 
construct; and, to address the second term of reference, a survey of the 
perceptions of students about the 'quality of school life*. 

5 Case Studies 

Again in connection with the second term of reference, case studies of the quality 
of school life and of the way in jiwhich decision-making in schools is influenced by 
, information about the perceptions that students have of the strengths and 
weaknesses of their schooling. 

6 The Psychosocial Consequences of Unemployement 

A study of the psychosocial consequences of unemployment using interview 
techniques. 

The several studies complement each other. The literature review provides the 
established fact - or lack thereof - to form a basis for the second, third and sixth 
studies noted. Data on unemployed youth obtained in the Study of School Leavers 
contribute to a preliminary understanding and identification of the sample for the sixth 
study. The *quality of school life' component contributes not only a theoretically, 
grounded measure of a unAs and largely unexamined outcome of schooling, but one 
integrated into a model of developing vocational preferences (study numl>er 3), and one 
which provides^formation potentially useful for school decision making (study number 
5). , 

The First Eighteen Months 
The status of this research program at the close of 1979 was a» follows. 

1 A Ireview of Australian - research on the transition from school to work was 
completed by Andrew Sturman and published as Issue Number 13 of the Australian 
Education Review (Sturman, 1979). 

2 Data on phase one of the Study of School Leavers was in hand, encoded, and 
merged with the Literacy and Numeracy data obtained from these same 
adolescents in 1975. The description of thiai phase of the study and the analyses 
undertsfken are the substance of the remainder of this report. 

13 
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Basic descriptive Information on phase one of this study has been disseminated to 
all respondents as a report entitled 'Between School and Work'. 

/ 

Phase two of the Study of ^School Leavers went Into the' field In November with a 
second mall questionnaire to ^11 respondents. The first foUbwup mailing was 
undertaken In December and a second In February, 

Data on phase^ne of the vbcational decision-making study has been obtained from 
a nationally representative sample of 13-C3jo 14-year-olds. The information 
obtained from these data Is the substance of a forthcoming report, 

A measure of kjuallty of school life' from the perspective of students has been 
developed and field-tested on the 13- to 14-year-olds mentioned above. These 
developments are to be detailed In Williams et ah (198(^), 

Developmental work on the case studies of the quality of school life and the 
Influence of Information feedback on school decision-making has been completed 
and the study will begin early in 1980. 

•4 

Developmental work on the design of the 'Psychosocial Consequences of 
Unemployment' component of the jp^earch program is complete and fieldwork*^ will 
begin In 1980. 
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• CHAPTER 2 

INVESTIGATING THE TRANSITION 

In this chapter we deicribe phase one of 'A Study of ^hof6l Leavers' and how it carpe to 
have the form that it does; namely, a mail survey of &247 individuals aged between 14 
y/ears and 14 yea^s 11 months on October 1st ld7Sy the group comprising the older sample 
in the Literacy and Numeracy study conducted by ACER in th^t year. As noted earlier, 
we decided on a followup study for the following reasons. ^ , 

1 ' We had a national sample and, thus, could make inferences for Australia as a whole. 

2 ^ The sample was the right age. In the summer of 1978-79,. the time of the survey, 

respondents were either 17 years old or in the firjt months of their eighteenth 
year. Educationally this placed them as early school leavers of one or two years 
standing, or in the final years of high school and facing the transition to work or 
further education. # 

3 We had data on their capabilities in basic skills. In other words we could address 
the common presumption that unemployment among the young is due, in part, to 
employers being unwilling to employ youth who cannot write, read, and count 
adequately. 

4 We had a mail contact point fojj-each individual in the form of a 1975 self-reported 
home address, along with the namejif the school attended In that year. 

Basic Considerations in the Design of Phase One I 

Given this sample, the likelihood of a three-year study, finite funds, and the terms of 
reference for the study, the fundamental design issue faced was one of how to^trike the 
best compromise between what we wanted to know, what we could reasonably expect 
respondents to provide, and what we could. afford* 
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A Simplified Status Attainment M odel 
— ^r-^ ^ 

What we wanted to know is detailed in Figure 1.1 and represents a substantial amount of 
information, more than we could expect respondents to provide at one time, questions 
of resources aside. It seemed reasonable, however, to anticipate cojilecting these data 
over a three-year period sifch that each contact with the sample produced both 
background data as well as data on the develd)[>ment of careers* 

In choosing which questions to ask now and which to defer to later questionnaires 
we adopted the position that \\ would be more appropriate to provide partial ansv^ers 
about the whole model now rather than detailed answers about only a part of it. That 



is, while we mif^t have limited phase one questions io details of educational 
attainments and experiences only (blocks 3 through 6 in Figure M), we chose instead to 
ask a limited number of questions from most of the variable blocks in Figiire 1.! to 
provide skeletal information on the total piodel, information to be fleshed out in more 
detail In later contacts. This is consistent with what we have noted as one desirable 
characteristic of research designed to Inform social policy Tacer, 1979: 30); namely, 
that of^ providing partial Information throughout thU course of a project rather thah-/ 
reserving all information for a final report, in this case, three years hence, 

Thd' selection of variables foi; this simplified model was not completely divorced 
from practical considerations that entered into the questionnaire design. In the first 
instance we selected a subset of variables thought necessary to define the*model in a 
way that would provide Information on the questions poeed in the terms of reference. 
However, not all of these were included in the questionnaires; variables surviving this 
second elimination process were those judged appropriate in the balance with the 
practical limitations imposed by space. Judgments about their sensitivity to respondents 
and so on. These considerations are detailed below in the section entitled 'Development 
of the Survey'. 

The simplified model we have adopted for phate one is shown in Figure 2.1. We 
hope to capture some of the effects of geographical location in the form of differences 
in State educational systems, regional economies aod labour maricets by incorporating 
State as a variab^. School system (Government, Catholic, and Independent) has been 
included for two "reasons: first, because of the seemingly widespread belief that the 
nature of education differs between the systems, and second, because success in the 
early career may be influenced by sponsorship operating through the informal aetworics 
thought to characterize the non-Government - and some Government - schools. We 
have included school rurality as well as another component of geographical location to 
address the belief that rural schools are disadvantaged in ways that affect the social 
and economic success of their alumni. ^ ^ 

"The educational and occupational attainments of parents are seen to have Influence 
principally through the between-family differences In tift example, encouragement and 
the environment they engender. The fouodatlor^ for family siee effect^ is a resource 
sharing argument where the resourdes are both parent-child contact and the economic 
reeourcea of the family. The basis for^ postulating family rurallty effects rests on the 
notion of soclocultural differences between rural and urban families and is discussed 
later In eonneotion With the development of the rurallty Index. Tire Justification . for 
supposing ethnic group differences is outright €thnlo discrimination In the labour martcef 
and/or suboultural differences In value orientations, analogous to supposed rurial-urban 
dlfferenees. Per similar reasons, the sex of these adolescents Is Included as well. 
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STATJS 



SCHOOL 



, system 
. Rurallty 



SCHOpL ACHIEVEMENT 

Word Knowledge 

Literacy 

Numeracy 



FAMILY 



Fathers Occupation 
Fathers Education 
Mothers Education 
Family Size 
Family Rurallty ' 
Ethnicity 



SCHOOL ATTAINMENT 

. Years of schooling 
completed 



Pt|ure 2,1 Simplified Status Attainment Model 
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OCJIUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

. Time to first Job 

• Satisfaction with first Job 
Ever unemployed 

• 'Months unemployed 

Current Job s^tatus ^ 
. Expected Job status 
. Attempted further study 

• Plans for further study 



These ascribed characteristics of the inclividiials in our sample are seen to influence 
their achievement \f\ sehool as this is renected.in measures of Word Knowledge, 
Literacy and Numeracy, and their educational attainment measured ns 'years of 
schooling'. All the preceding ascribe<l and achievjpd statuses of these individuals are 
preSent prior to entry into the labour force and are postulated as influences on the 
several occupational and educational statuses attained after entry. 

* This simplified pattern Of relationships speaks most directly and comprehensively 
to points four and five in the terms of reference for the study. A range of 
social-structural variables encompassing those actually specified - 'social background, 
sex, ethnic origin and geogi'aphical location' - is included, and we examine their effects 
on school and post-school achievement (point five). We include hs well measures of 
school attainment and length of schooling to address the concerns of point four. 
Furthermore, because we have detailed information about the post-school experience of 
school leavers we can also provide information pertinent to the concerns of point one. 

Resources and Research Design 

Given a model consistent with the terms of reference for the study, the design ql^stion 
faced then was ope of how to optimize sample coverage, data quality and rate of 
response within the limits imposed by fixed resources. Data collection in personal 
interviews, the preferred mode, was out of the question for reasons of sample coverage 
- we could not afford to interview the numbers necessary to provide reliable estimates. 
For similar reasons telephone interviews were rejected as well. As a result we saw no 
alternative, to some form of majl survey to provide the sample coverage needed, 
recognizing the potential risk to data quality and sample response entailed in this less 
- personal approach. 

^ The question asked then was ope, of whether to survey all 6247 individuals or to 
select a subsample of these. We had, for example, the option of directing our efforts at 
a sample of some 1200 iti^ividuals representative of the national population. This 

..sample would be devised by eliminating the' oversampling used to provide State 
estimates. By so doing we would trade off the capability to provide State estimates 
against the advantage of being able to invest more resources per person in the smaller 
survey as a hed^e against non-response. It would be possible, for example, to plan on a 

'' telephone followup of somfe non-respondents, andy even personal interviews for the least 
co-operative. This attraction was balanced against the additional disadvantage that 
sihaU gro^M within the population - particularly unemployed youth - would -be 
represented by only a few individuals. Because of this, and because the survey data on 
unemployed youth were to provide the basis for a study of the psychosocial 
consequences of unemployment, we decided ^inst subsampling. We did, however, 
design a i^ionaUy representative subsample (N V>250) as part of a contingency t>\an to 
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cover the possibility of a poor response from the mail survey to the lotal sample. Had 
the 6247 individuals been resistant to providing the data we asked for we would have 
directed increased resources per person to this smaller (group; plan B, so to speak, jln 
fact, to counter the possibility that Murphy's Law might prevail, we developed Plan C as 
well, based on a core subsample of 375. (Murphy's Law has the form: 'If anything can go 
wror^, it will.') 

With a mail survey of the total sample In tnind we addressed the qucjstion of how to 
allocate resources within the survey. The principal objective was to overcome the 
impersonality of mail surveys. Because personalization of survey material costs money 
we planned a graduated approach that increased the degree of personalization from the 
initial mailing to aU 6247 Individuals through tpe three followup mailings to 
non-respondents. In this way we- directed more resources per person to the least 
responsive members of the sample, placing the effort where it was needed most. 

Details of the procedures we followed - those successful and .those less so - are 
provided in the following section 'Development of the Survey'. Readers less interested 
in knowing the intimate details of the day-to-day operation of the survey may safely 
skip this section. 

Development of the Survey * 

The substance of this section is a description of the development of the project from its 
initial design through to the final stage of merging the newly obtained data with that 
available from the 1975 Literacy and Numeracy survey. Information of this kind is 
usually given only a summary treatment in research reports. It is reported here in some 
detail in response to a concern within the ERDC that research reports ought to serve a 
training function, and might do so by providing a more elaborate description ofx^ 
practices adopted, judgments made, and pitfalls encountered during the project. 

Samplingi Plan A, Plan B (and Plan C) 

Once committed to the idea of a followup survey by mail of 6247 17- to IS-year-olds not 
accessible through the schools, of variable education, and scattered across Australia, 
three main considerations guided our thinking. First, we needed a good response. 
Second) we needed as^ood a quality data as we could get. Thifd, we needed to maintain 
the goodwill of the respondents over at least a three-year period in which we would 
contact them again several, times. 

Our main worry at the time was the uncertainty at>out what level of response we ' 
could expect. We were not encouraged by the %est loesses' of our colleagues who 
predict e<f somewhere around 50 per cent after several followupa* Moreover, we had, in 

effect, entered into a contract to provide the information requested in the terms of 

■» 
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reference aiul cpuld not, in good oonsoicnoo, '^URago in an all; or-nothing gHinl)Io Willi 
the resources made available to us. Thus, we »u»(1 to provide n fnil snfe component to 
the research design. As noted ^aVlier, this simply meant 'Plan A', 'Plan IV (and 'Plmi 
C). Plan A centred on a mail survey to all fi247 individuals in the sample. As'n first 
step wo would assign a part of our resources to the preparation and mailing t)f fi247 
questionnaires. If the response was encouraging further resource'^ would he allocated to 
H first mail followup of non-respondents and, if this was oncournging, resources would 
be allocate<l to a second followup, and so on. In sTwrt, resources would be committed as 
we monil6red the success of the ^irvey. 

If, on the other hand, the response to the first mailing was not encouraging we 
would fall back to Plan B in which we allocated our remaining resources to a smaller 
number of individuals, 1250 In all, at the sacrifice of sample coverage but with a • 
somewhat higher probability of obtaining the information needed. Plan R was, in 
effect, a middle ground. The smaller san^ple was still representative of the national 
population In this age cohort and, thas, would provide data that allowed conclusions 
about school leavers, across the nation, at the cost of finer breakdowns wUhin the 
analyses. However, the sample size was still too large to engage in other than a mail 
survey as a means of data collection. Tl^e trade-off made . was one of sacrificing sample 
size in order to be able to Invest more heavily in followup activities designed to 
increase the response rate. We coul<l, for example, plan on personalizing letters, 
tracing Individuals through electoral rolls, following up by telephone and, possibly, 
undertaking some limited face-to-face Interviews with the least co-operative. 

As notefl earlier. Plan C was designed as the final fall-back position, a contingency 
plan to be evoked only If Murphy's Uw prevailed In force. If Plan B went badly, to th^ 
extent that we had a /llsproportlonate number of non-respond*ts requiring expensive 
followup procedures, then we planned to reVert'to Plan C. This meant abandoning mall 
survey approaches to concentrate solely on the costly followup procedures noted In Plan 
B. Give that resources were fixed, sample size had to be reduced to, we estimated, 
around 375 Individuals as the best compromise between acceptable statistics and 
available resources. Even then the uncertainty of our estimates would have been 
substantial, providing only ^he most tentative of conclusions about schobl leavers and 
the transition from school to work. Our feelings about Plan C are Indicated In the 
heading of this section where we show It In parentheses. 

Plan A Sample. This sample comprised the total group of 14-year-olds sampled In 
1975 as part of the Literacy and Numeracy study. The sampling design Is discussed In ' 
detail In Keeves andvBourke (1976:12-24). Briefly, It Is a two stt^e design in which 
schools throughout Australia were sampled with a probability proportional to size and 
then 25 students of appropriate age sampled randomly within each school. In order to 
provl<te 8t»te estimates there was overstfmpling of schools Ip some States. The design is 
.summarized in Table 2.1 below. 
9^ ' - 20 
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T9b\e 2.1 Sunmry of SmpHiy Design for Auatralia for the 14-Year-Old Senple 



Population (1974) 



Designed and 
Expected Sanples 



Achieved Senple 



Ratio = Achieved 
Designed 







Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 

* 


Schools 


Students 


U-Y«ar-01d Sorple 






» 


















84, 


,894 


40 


1000 


38 


953 


0.95 


0.93 


vie. 


580 


66, 


,550 


40. 


1000 


39 


959 


0.98 


0.96 


Qld 


286^ 


38, 


,106 


40 


1000 


37 


902 


0.93 


0.90 


^ . 




24, 


,152 


40 


1000 


38 


943 < 


0.95 


0,94 




• 184 


20, 


,842 ' 


40 


1000 


39 


987 


0.98 


0.94 


Tips. 


91 


8, 


,290 


40 


1000 


39 


948 


0.98 


0.95 


tCT ' * 


22 


3, 


,809 


20 


500 " 


17 


^ 418. 


0.85 


0.84 


NT , * ^ 


11 


1, 


,275 


20 


500 


10 


207 


0.50 


0.41 


Total 


1,950 


247, 


,418 


280 


700 


257 ■ 


6,M7 


0.89 

(. 


0.86 



* Special schools and Institutipna and schools about which no information was available have been excluded. 
Source 9 Keeves and Bourke (1978:20).t ♦ 
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Table 2.2 Smmary of the 'Plan d' j>nd 'Plan C Sar ple Designs 





'Plan B' 


Sarple 


'Plan C 


Sflnplc 


Location 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


student s 




38 


380 


38 


114 


Vic. 


35 


350 


35 


105 


Qld 


21 


210 


21 ^ 


63 




13 


130 


13 


39 


m 


11 


110 


11 


33 


Tas. 


4 


40 


4 


12 




2 


20 


2 


6 


m 


1 


10 


1 


3 


Votal 


125 


Y 1250 


125 


375 



In this design only 'normal' schools were to be used - special schools which cater for 
children with special needs were to be excluded from the population sampled. However, 
in the NT no distinction was made in the sampling between Al>orlginal students 
attending small schools in remote localities and students, whether Aboriginal or not, 
who attended schools in the towns (see Bcnirke and Keeves, 1977:132). Consequently, the 
population of 14-year-olds from which the NT sample was selected differed somewKkt^ 
^ from those sampled in the six States and the ACT. It should also l>fe noted that the 
sample design e^tcludes those in thii age cohort who are not enrolled In or not attending 
secondary schools at all. 
^ Plan B Sample. To construct this sample we simply abandoned the oversampllng of 
schools In the original design and, by so doing, gave up the pawlbility of producing State 
estimates. Thu«, schools are represented In this sample in propor-tlon to the population 
of the State or Territory from which they come. This sample design involved selecting 
125 schools out of the 257 in the original samp^, then selecting students from each 
school, ai)d that for the 'Plan C sample. The sample design described in Table 2.2. 

Plan C Sample. The sample for Plan C consisted of some 375 individuals, three 
from each of the schools in the^^Jan^^ sample. These were stUl representative of the 
national population within this age cohort but with a sample this siee statistics are less 
r«lftible and eoi^lusions less certain as a result. 

Tracing the Sample 

Our primary contact point with each member of the sample ,^N3Mh« student's home 
address in October 1975. When work began on saiidple selection in mid-1978 the 
addresses we had were almoet three years old and it seemed likely that many would be 
"out of dite. We considered a number of ways of updating these addresses, the most 
praetioal^beii^ to approach the schools who provided the students in the sample and to 
«d( them to ufklate, where li^ossibleT these eddreases. 

•'■•'a' ... . <■ " 
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During Juno 1978 h letter and two forms oontaiiu'nK tho lists of \hv tw<»nty five 
students sampled in each school were sent to the principals of the secondary schools 
sampled in the 1975 study. On one form the principals were asked to update addresses 
of the students where possible, and to indicate on the second form whether the students 
were still attending the school. If they had loft for another educational institution we^ 
also asked the name and address of that institution . In July a followup letter was sent 
to the 74 schools which had not replied, and in August a second followup letter was sent 
to the 14 schools with replies smi outstanding at that time. A copy of the original 
forms and a stamped r^eply envelop^ was enclosed with both followups. By the end of 
August we had received replies from all of the 257 fichools. In cases where a student 
had transferred to another school, a letter was sent to the principal of the new school 
with a form attached asking for current iiiformation on that student. 

The school* were helpful beyond expectation. Not only did they check the currency 
of their students' addresses (to the extent of checking telephone directories and making 
local enquiries in mapy cases, as well as drawing from their own records) but many were 
also able to provide Information on the current occupations of their ex-students.. 
Letters from the» principals which accompanied some of the returns noted such things as 
changes in the occupational preferences of their students (towards apprenticeships, for 
example, and away from higher education), the effectiveness of work experience 
^programs and comments on the loc^ unemproym^nt situation. Some of these letters 
were quite detailed and made a valuable contribution to our thinking during the design 
of the study. 

By October 1978 we knew that about one-third of the sample had changed 
addresses sin^e 1975. New addresses were available for over 75 per cent of these. 
However, we were still left with more than 1500 students whose home addresses the 
schools were unable to verify. No further resources were invested in tracing these 
students at tWs time. We used their 1975 addresses in the hope tfht they and/or their 
parents still lived there, or that mail would be forwarded on. Decisions about how to 
handle the 'address unknowns' were delayed until after the first mailing at which time 
the size of tile problem would be known. 

The information returned from the schools was coded on two cards Tor each 
respondent. Card A contained the ID number along with the name and address of the 
respondent. These! records constituted our link file, the only file that links namegi and 
ID number^ Napy^s do riot appear on data files. Yhe link ffle is kept secure and used 
only to produce address labels. Card B contained the ID Iplus other relevant 
information; for example, whether the respondent was still at school or not, date of 
leaving, destination of student, a code for same" or new address, and whether we were 
sure or unsure of the address given. 
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(Que stionnaire Oesig^n ^ 

Hasicnlly, fjio nature of the"~qh<*fftionnairo evolved from our Attempts to o^^tiij 
judKementally two coinpetluK demands^^ While the overriding consideration was rfiat of 
achieving a high response we were concerned that we obtained quality data at t/ie same 
time, though we realized that this quality might need to t>e compromised a li/tle. For 
example, we thought it unlikely that we could ask a series of questions on 
unemployment similar to those used by the Australian Bureau of Statistics interviewers 
In their household surveys. In our judgement,, while the data quality might he high 
among those who responded, not many would respond. Thus, we asked respondents 
whether they w^re employed ^lll-time, part-time or were unemployed at the time of 
the survey. We did not attempt finer discriminations in terms of participation in the 
labour market o> job search l>ehaviour. As a result we do not have precise employment 
estimates comparable to those published by either the Commonwealth Employment 
Service or the Australian Bureau of Statistics, but we do have approximate estimates 
from most of our sample. 

This process of optimization was Influenced by what we knew already about our 
sample, and we made the following assumption. First, questions should be salient to 
the individuals involved and should look salient. Thus, our questions were 
straightforward, factual, and about school and work. We consciously omitted\^uestions 
to do with self-concept, locus of control and similar psychological variables for this 
reason. Second, we judged that questionnaire survival was partly a function of length, 
and that length had two Immediately recognizable Indicators - multiple pages and 
Staples. Thus, we limited our questionnaires to a single page (even though the single 
page was. In one case, an A3 size sheet). Third, we argued that non-response was likely 
to be concentrated among the earliest of early school leavers. For this reason we 
emphasized simplicity of language and presentation through short rfentencesJand simple 
Instructions reinforced by non">rerbal cues such as arrows leading from one^^onse to 
th^ next, or pointing hands where respondents were to skip questions. The wTiole Issue 
^ of looping within the questionnaire was debated at length and, although we would have 
preferred not to complicate the questionnaire iri^thls way, we saw no other alternative 
within the avaUable space. Fourth, we considered each question In terms of Its likely 
sensitivity to the respondents and, hence, the likelihood of obtaining a response ^ to the 
qUtetion Itselt and, also, whether it was likely to jeopardize the response rate as a 
whole} would respondents abandon the whole questionnaire because of a single sensitive 
question? For this pevon, and because we wanted to ask somewhat different questions 
df students and early leavers, we chose to use separate questionnaires for each group.' 
However, because we could not be absolutely certain of our classification 
•student/leaver' we Included a 'fall-safe* question In each questionnaire to catch the 
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misclassifieds who would then receive the porroot quostionnairo in a subsequent 
mailing. When in doubt we classified respondents rs 'school leavers'. 

Copies of the questionnaires are included as Appendix A. These illustrate as well 
^ our attempts to reinforce instructions and -Clarify presentation tlirouph the use of 
graphic design: boxed questions; arrows to indicate flow; broken borders to show entry 
points and to highlight the pattern of flow; 'printcrjJ^ hands' pointing to loops to be 
taken; and the use of differing type size and style to identify ifistructions, questions 
and responses. ^ ^ 



Other Design Issues 
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Addressing , We judged that F>^rsorially addressing letters and envelopes would 
absorb too much in typing costs, especially In view of the repeated mailings planned. 
This had two consequences: first, we included our '<?6vering letter' on the questionnaire 
itself as part of the instructions; arid second, we chose to address the envelopes using ^ 
machine-printed adhesive labels. To accomplish the latter task the names and addressed 
of the 6247 individuals had to be cnade machine-readable. Key-punching these data 
absorbed some resources early in the project but provided us with a loiJ^ost and raijfd 
m^ans of addressing foUowup material and further questionnaire mailings, and a file 
easily updated for Address changes. The computer program used in producing the 
address labels from vj\\B file is shown in Appendix B. The program is written in 
FORTRAN rv and should be easily adaptable to most machines. 

Mailing s Mail survey research, particularly within the United States, has given rise 
to a sizeable body of folklore about what one does to mail to achieve a high response 
rate. Among the recommendations are: using stamps rather than bulk mailing; sending 
certified mail; 'personally' signing letters; using different colours or shapes in 
envelopes; enclosing mt>ney; and so- on. Most likely much of this is an advantage 
peculiar to the U.S. where questionnaires must compete with third-class 'junk' mail. As 
noted above we ignored two of these prescriptions: first, by using computer-printed 
address labels for the envelopes; and second by failing to personally address lietters to 
Respondents. As before, this was a judgement that weighed cost against the potential 
advantage that would accrue. We did, however, follow the advice abo^$ stamps, 
sticking one (Mi the mailout envelope and one on the return envelope enclosed with the 
questionnaire as an^ attempt at personalization. In addition, special envelopes were 
printed in the hope that the design might stimulate the forwarding^n of mail in cases 



where our addresses were out of date. (In an article published in August 1978, and 

reaching us some months later, Heberlein and Baumgartner suggetted that much of this 

folklore is without foundation and that the salience of the questionnaire to the 
respondents is all that really matters.) ^ 
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Followup letters. FoUowup letters and further copies of the questionnflires were 
sent to non-reapondents. In these we stressed informftlity and an incronsingly personnl 
approach. The first of these was an iinaddressed and unsigned 'oircular'; ttre second was 
signed individually but not addressed; and t'^e fi"ftl reminder was addressed directly to 
the respondent and signed. 

Admlnlstratl'on 

As noted earlier, preparation of the survey proper began in Octob^er 1978. The 
questionnaires and envelopes were designed and printed and the address labels and 
check-lists were run off on the in-house computer. Each questionnaire was marked with 
the same respondent ID assigned during the 1975 study, handwritten in the top right hand 
corner. We considered having the questionnaires numbered serially during printing and 
using this serial number to identify respondents. This idea was rejected on two 
grounds: first, creating the link file between these serial numbers and the existing 
respondents IDs would take as long as it would to write the IDs on the questionnaire by 
hand; and second, it would unnecessarily complicate the merging of our data with the 
existing Literacy and Numeracy data. 

The mailout itself began in November. We were a little apprehensive about having 
a large survey in the field over the Christmas period, -expectii^ postal delays ^nd 
problems with respondents being on extended holidays. In fact there were few 
problems, apart from a protracted mail strike in Sydney which slowed the mail In New 
South Wales and the Australian Capital Territory. The rate of return of questionnaires 
Is depicted in Figure 2.2 and clearly shows the effects of the reminder letters (mailed In 
December, late January and mid-March). 

Two main problems emerged during the course of tl\e survey. The first concerned 
^9pondent8 who had been mlsdassifled, that is, full-time secondary school students v/ho 
had received the school leavers questionnaire or school leavers who received the student 
questionnaire. There were approximately 800 of these, Identified by their answers to 
the 'fail safe' questions. In each case an individually addressed and signed letter of 
explanation, together with a copy of the correct questionnaire was sent by return post. 
Eighty-five per cent of the respondents who were mlsdassified returned this second 
questionnaire. 

The second problem concerned the 475 letters that were returned by the post 
offici marked 'address unknown'. We attempted to trace some of these respondents td a 
current home Address »»lng telephone/ directories and electoral rolls but found that this 
required more resources than seem edSiiarr anted at the time. 
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Sample Attrition 

AttriUon of the orginal sample is n common prol)lom in followiip studios. It is a product 
of the usual difficulties of ensuring co-o()eration from tlie respondents in a survey 
com|K)unded by the pro>)lem of re-ostablishinp contact several years after ttie orip^inal 
study. While the dimensions of this problem arc a function of the size, dispersion and 
mol)ility of the sample, tracing individuals and gaining their co-o|>eration is largely a 
matter of resources. Eckland (1968) and Clarridge et al., (197fi) report a number of 
followup studies in the US which invested heavily in tracing ro^ipondents tfiat, in some 
cases, had not been contacted for more than five years. Success rates of 85 to ?)5 per 
cent were reported. 

In the present survey we contacted over 91 per cent of the original sample. Those 

not contacted were in the following categories: 

address unknowns 475 (7,6%) 

deceased 16 (0,3%) 

no mail sent (overseas, no address found, etc.) 64 (1,0%) 

TOTAL 555 (8,9%) 

Of those contacted over 86 per cent replied, giving an overall response rate of 78,7 per 
cent. 

In Table 2.3 we provide comparisons between the original and retained samples on 
a variety of characteristics. The distribution? are strikingly similar and support the 
argument that our non-response is essentially random and thus, not likely to invalidate 
our generalizations about this age cohort. The one exception appears to be that we 
have lost slightly more of the least literate and numerate respondents than desirable. In 
the original sample, 72 per cent had achieved mastery in Literacy whereas 75 per eent 
of the retained sample are in this category. Similarly, while 74 per cent of the original 
sample had mastered Numer^y, 77 per cent of the retained sample achieved this level. 

To iny«ftigate this matter further we calculated measures of bias for nine 
' variables* Bias is defjned as the difference between meana In the two samples divided 
by the standard deviations of the original sample (cf. Bachman et al., 1978:258). These 
data are presented in Table 2.4 and support the earlier conclusion. At worst the degrefe 
of bias is only seven per cent of a standard deviation and averages a little more than 
.^our per cent. We take this as further support for^ our assumption of random 
non-response. 

We take this investigation further in Appendix C where we report 'comparisons of 
correlations in the two samples^ plus comparisons of partial regression coefficients, in 
order to look at potential bias in relationships. These analyses ;show only minor 
differences between the sam{ilas in the sIkc of the zero-order and partial relationships* 
AH of this leads us to conclude that sample attrition has been essentfally random^ that 
sample bias is minimal, ^ that generalizations to the whole age cohort are legitimate. 
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T^bie 2,3 Qnparisons of the Original and the Retained Senples ^ 



Orlgiiifli Sarple Retained Sanple 
Percentage (N=6247) Percentage (N=4919) 



State : MJT 
ICW 
Vic, 
Qld 

SA 

m 

Tas. 
NT 

Sejc: Male 

Female 

No. of Siblings: 

B 

1 

2 

3-5 

/tvore than 9 
Non- response 



Qpunrry of Father's girth : 

Australia 

Outsic^ Australia: 

English Speaking 

Non^English Speaking 
Non- response 

Country of Respondent's Birth : 

Australia 

Outside Australia: 

English jSpeaking 

Non-English Speaking 
Non-response 

1975 School Typ e: ftr 
Oovernmeni HUgn School' ▼ 
Independent Catholic 
Independent Non--Cathol ic 

1975 School Location : 

Metropolitan 

Non^tropolitan 

Proportion of Saiple Achieving : 
Mastery of Literacy 
Mastery ot Nlmeracy 



8.7 




6,5 


14.9 




14.5 


15.4 




1 5.8 


14.4 




14,7 


15.1 




15.2 


15.0 




15.4 


15.2 




15.4 






2:5 


50.7 




49.7 


49. 3 




50.3 








2.4 




2.4 


18.0 




18.8 


27 .7 




28 . 1 


42.2 




41.7 


o . u 




8 4 


1.1 




0.6 


71 .5 




72.2 


13.7 




12.6 


14.4 




14.8 


0.4 




0.4 


87.7 




88.8 


7.8 




6.9 


4.3 




4.2 


0.2 




0.1 


79.5 




^7.8 


13.4 




14.5 




) 


7.7 


58.4 




58.6 


41.6 




41.4 


72.0 




75.0 


75.0 




77.0 



CoYiMr.isons between the two senples are based on unweighted data. 
With the exception of such ccnparisons |ill other analyses reported 
here use a wei^ting scheme which corrects for the overssnpling in 
the amller States and allows us to make national estimates. 



^ All percentages add to 100 per cent. 
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Tnble 2.4 Bitimatey of Sanp^e Bifts In the Rctftlnod Sairplo 
{ufwwelghted data) " 



Based on 


Original 


Sflnplc 


Rotnined Saiple 




unweighted data 














N N=6247 


N=49I9 








standard 




standard 


Bias* 


Variable 


mean deviation 


mean deviat ion 


Sex 


1 .49 


0.50 


1 .50 


0.50 


0.02 


Aire in 1975 (in months) 


173.37 


3.43 


173.34 


3.45 


0.01 


Years in Australia (to 


1975) 13.16 


2.46 


13.26 


2.27 


0.04 


Ponily Size 


2.95 


1 .97 


2.90 


1.95 


0.03 


No. of Schools Attended 


3.20 


1 .68 


3.08 


1 .56 


0.07 


Location of 1975 School 


1.42 


0.49 


1 .41 


0.49 


0.02 


Word Knowledge 


15.02 


8.36 


15.63 


8.17 


0.07 


Mastery I4R 


0.72 


0.45 


0;75 


0.44 


0.07 


Mastery 14N 


0.75 


0.44 


0.77 


0.42 


0.07 



^ Bias is the difference between the means of the original sample and 
the means of the retained senple, divided by the standard deviation 
of the former* 



Respondents' Reactions to the Survey 

We have discussed already the overall reactions of respondents to the survey: almost 80 
per cent completed and returned questionnaires to us; 0.5 per cent completed 
questionnaires and asked that we send no more; 0.7 per cent told us that they would not 
provide information^ either by returning a blank questionnaire, or in other ways; and we 
infer that about 12 per cent were unwilling to respond from the fact of having neither a 
questionnaire nor an 'address unknown' envelope returned. 

In addition^ we received thirteen letters asking^ for further information and. 

offering comment, plus what amounted to a further six letters written on the 

questionnaires themselves. We report some of the detatl contained in these for the 
insights it provides on how some 17-year-oldB react to receiving a mail survey. 

The questions asked are illustrated in the following quotations from the thirteen 
letters, many of which asked several questions* . . 

1 'What is the aim of your reeearcht' 

2 *Where will the result)i be published?' 

3 'What's it to you what education my parents received?' 

4 *Will this form he^ me get a Job?' 

5 'On whose beMin is this survey being carried out.a.the C.B.Sm the Vic. Gov., or the 
Tas, or Vie. Education Department?' " 

ft 'Would you be able to send me the results?' 

■ 'Ho ' ' , [ 



7 'Why Is it n^cwsary to refereno* number the survey sheet?' ^ 

8 *Wh«re did you obtain the Information about Australia's 
IT-year-oldi?' 

9 Ts It to be used for political lobbying?'"^ 

We replied personally In each case to answer these queries, to provide information about 
courses of training In a few cases, aad to thank those who had offered comments 
without asking for Information. 

These are all very straightforward and eminently reasonable questions to ask. 
Perhaps they are Indicative of the kin* of questions that our non-^reepon dents asked 
themselves before deciding not to reply, but more likely that non-response had other 
bases. Nevertheless, they are Issues that should be explained fully to respotidents. JXhe 
hard part/is deciding on how to do this In a way that respondents will read, In the first 
Instaneev i^nd understaikl as well. In the design phase we considered how this might be 
dpne, Mtlmated that It would take a two to three page letter to explain In simple terms, 
predicted that few would read through this and more would abandon the exercise at the 
signt of It and^ as a result, de.<?lded on the limited statement shown on the front of each 
jestlonnaire. With the benefit of hindsight we think now that'^It might have\|^en of 
value to Include a brochure describing the study and anticipating these questions along 
with the first questionnaire. As a brochure, rather than covering letter, the respondent 
would have the option of reading It or not, It would head off any resistance of the kind 
noted in the ^e^tlons above and, wt hope, would go some way toward reassuring 
respondents that there were no hidden agendas In the research. s^^- * 

Report to Riespondents 

In October 1979, a report entitled 'Between School and Work' was mailed to each of our 
4919 residents, find to tlje 500 or so who did not respond to any of our contacts. In 
doing this we were motivated by three considerations. First, people who participate in 
research studies deserve some recompense for their time and consideration, and those 
conducting the research are obligated to provide lt,^even If It is only information. In 
addition, a report to respondents Is also a form of recognition of the respondent's effort 
- recog;nitlon, we argued, not acknowledged adequately by a mimeographed sheet. . 

Obviously, we were not unaware of the benefits to the study and Its continuation 
of .this exercise in dlssemir^^tfon. The second of the motivating considerations was the 
feeling that respondents typically do not understand hOH the data they provide will be 
used and are Justifiably apprehensive that the Inifliatlon they provide may be 
Identified with them personally. By providing rapid feedback of aggregate Information 
to these Individuals we hoped to illustrate our use of the data. The third conslderatipn 
that motivated the report to respondents was one of maintaining contact and goodwill 
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during the period between questionnaires. The report was designed around a simple, 
essentially nonverbal^ presentation of the data, principally pie-charts and bar-graphs. 
Tabular presentation was avoided where possible. We took some pains to mAke the 
report visually attractive and comprehensive, within the limits of the resourtjes we 
could allocate to this aspect of the project, A copy of this report is provided in 
Appendix 1). The original was printed in brown and green on yellow A3 stock and was 
folded in the style of a roadmap. 

) 

The meanings of 'student', 'working'/ and 'unemployed' ne^d comment. Students 
were those who indicated that they were full-time students^r most of 1978. Those 
working were defined as individuals who were not full-time students in 1978 and who 
were employed at the 4ime of receiving the questionnaire. Unemployed respondents 
were those who were not full-time students for most of 1978 and who were not employed 
at the time they ansSyered the questionnaire. Our estimates are not directly 
comparable with CES or^'MlS statistics on youth unemployment. 

The section reporting perV^ntages of students, employe<| and. unemployed for 
Australia overpll and by State is based on responses to the first -question in each 
questionnairfJ) (see Appendix A) along with responses to questions about current 
employment. Natibjial estimates were based on a weighted sample of 4919 and State 
estimates were calculated on the following sample sizes: ACT = 320; NSW = 710; Vic- 
= 778; Qld=725; SA - 749; WA =Y61; Tas. = 760; NT = 116. 

The section of the report titled 'At SchooP refers to those respondents who were 
full-time students for moBt of 1978. The 'Why Stay at School?' sections are based on 
answers to question 3 in the student questionnaire shown in Appendix A; the 'Why?' 
section refers to question 2; and the 'What Next?' pie-chart to question 4. The section 
of the report entitled 'At Work' is based on answers to the school leavers questionnaire 
shown In Appendix A. The questionnaire referents to the pie-chart and to the several 
bar graphs are clear. Note that the data on 'Looking for the Right Jo6' and The Time it 
Took'' are displayed by 'year left school' for obvious reasons. 

We would not want to make too much out of these data as they stand. This is a 
report to respondents.' While the data do offer some Information orw what Is happening 
to this cohort we prefer to base our observations on the more'detailed analyses reported. 
In the following sections. 
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CHAPTKR 3 

ESTIMATING THE MODE!. 

In this chapter we discuss the way in which we chose to move from theory to fact - 
from the hypotjhetical constructs and patterns of Velatlonshlps postulated jn Figure 2,1 
to those real-world operations we used to measure the constructs and to estimate the 
magnitude^ relationships. Under the heading 'Measurement' we discuss the operational 
form of the constructs in question and, at the same time, describe the characteristics of 
the sample. Having established the nature of our data we consider what we would like 
to know from the data in order to address the terms of reference for the study ('What 
Do^e Want to Know?')- This is followed by a discussion of how we might bridge the 
gap between the verbal theory embodied in our model and the measures of the 
constructs contained in our data to provid^he information we need ('Structural and 
Statistical Models'). ^ 

Measurement 

• ^ The questionnaires sent to students and to school leavers are shown in Appendix A. 
These, along with the questionnaires and tests administered to the respondjents in 1975 
(see Keeves and Bourke, 1^6; Bourke and Lewis, 1976; Bourke and Keeves, 1977) and 
some additional census data, provide the measures of the constructs outlined in the 
model shownin Figure 2.1, The opera tionalization of each variable is considered below. 

Measures other than Rurality ^ 

State , This refers to th^tate or Territory in which the respondent was living in 
1975, at the time of the Literacy and Numeracy study. In th* interests of simplicity we 
use 'State' to refer to either State or Territory. State is an unordered categorical 
variable and, as such, is captured as seveh dummy variables, one for each State with the 
exception of NSW. (We yse State name abbreviations throughoi/i.) For, example, 
respondents living in Vic. are scored 'one' on the dummy variable for Vic. and all others 
are scored 'zero';' respondents living in the 'ACT are scored 'one' on the ACT dummy 
variable and all others are scored 'zero'; and so on. In order to estimate the effects of . 
the State variables it is necessary to omit one of them as all the information is 
contained in N-1 Variables and the total. The omitted group becomes the reference 
group for the interpretation ♦of the State effepts. In this case we chose to omit NSW 
simply because it is the most populous State and therefore is a reasonable standard to 
, ^ assume; thus, all State effects are relative to NSW, the reference group. Each 
efficient estimated^for oAe of these dummy variables is interpretable as 'the effect 
dn the score on the dependent variable of betap In a category refther than the omitted 
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Ofltegory ' (Lansing and MorRan, 197jt27r>). Thus, an effect for Vic. for oxamplo. is 
Interpret cHl as the effect of being in Vic. rather than being in NSW. This *f act restricts 
the kinds of interpretations that can be made. We cannot, for example, talk about the 
overall influence of State of residence, nor can we say which State has the greatest 
effect. Suits (19S7) and I^ansing and Morgan (1971) provide more detailed (fiscussions of 
this technique. 

t< 

Actually, two variants of the dummy variable technique were available to us. The 
second approach available In the use of dummy variables is that sorijietiines called 
Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) (Andrews et al., 1973). The coefficients in both ' 
approaches bear a simple relationship to each other. The difference is that 'MCA 
coefficients are all expressed as adjustments to the grand mean, not deviafions from a 
single class which must be excluded from each set when dummy variables are used' 
(Andrews et al., 1973:6). Thus, using this technique one can provide comparisons of 
State effects, and we illustrate these in Chapter 4. ,^ 

However, the usefulness of this knowledge is limited for the simple reason that we 
cannot give an exact meaning to whatever State effects we find. To know that, other 
things equal, students in one State score higher, on the average, than students In 
another tells us no*more than that^. It does not explain what it is about the two States 
that causes the difference. Given our data we can only speculate. Nevertheless, we 
can guess that there ^ill be important State effects for a variety of reasqns, not the 
least of which will be State differences in educat^nal practices and in the buoyancy of 
economies and labour markets. For this reason it is important to ci)ntrol for State 
effects even though we may not be able tb inter^i^et them exactly. Since it does not 
matter which procedure one uses to control for State we adopted, the one most 
economical in its use of our resources, the first procedure mentioned above. These 
same considerations are pertinent to the other variables treated injchis way - school 
system and ethnicity. However, in each case we present both types of coefficients. 

The sample is distributed across the six States and two Territories as follows: 
ACT = 320; NSW =710; Vic. = 778; Qld = 725; SA = 749; WA = 761; Tas. = 760; and 
NT =116. The total sample size is 4919. ^ 

School System ^ School system attended in 1975 is captured in an analogous way 

« 

with two dummy variables, one representing attendance at"* a Catholic independent 
school and the other attendance at a non-Catholic independent school. Those attending 
Government schools are the omitted group on the basis that they represent the bulk of 
the school population and, hence, all school systeni effects are interpreted relative to 
the Qovernment school group.- We refer to the three types of schools as State, Catholic, 
and Independent from this point on. In 1975 77 per cent of the sample (3828) were 
enrolled in State high schools, 15 per cent (711) attended Catholic seconcfaty schools, and 
8 per cent (380) were students at Independent schools. 
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Ethnicity > Several pertinent measures of ethnicity were available from, the 197 f> 
data. At that time students were asked to report the country of theii* bjrth, that of 
each parent, the ni)hit)er of years they had lived in Australia, the lan^^iciRe they unod at 
homei their tparents use and tl^ir oAn use of English, and whether ihe family read an 
English newspaper (Bourke and Keeves, 1977t 325^334). These measures tap two bgsic 
dimensions of ethnicity - migrancy and language. 

Ethnic groups were not specially sampled in the 1975 9tudy and as a result these 
indicators do not show a great deal of variation^ 89 per cent of these students were 
t>orn in Australia; 91 per cent had lived in Australia for more than 10 yeaHP(95 per cent 
spoke English at home; and 96 per cent spoke English to their friends. While a 
compoaite *migrancy' index has been developed with these data (Bourke and R^BCves, 
1977il59), we chose to represent the migrancy and Iftnguage components of ethnicity in a 
single indicator based on the student's country of birt'h, and to use only coarse 
^categories to retain a reasonabte proporti^j^of the sample in each category. Three 
categ9rl6fl analogous to those employed by the Australian Bur^'u of Statistics in their 
labour force surveys (cf. Australian Bureau of * Statistics, 1979) were ^ used: 
Australian-born (72 per cent); English-born (13 per cent); and non-English-born (15 per 
cent). Individuals are defined as 'English-born' if they were bom outside Australia but in 
an English^-speaking nation, and 'non-English-born' if they were born outside Australia in 
a non-English-speaking nation. Ethnic group meynbership fs an unordered categorical 
variable as well and is represented by two dummy variables. Australian-born 
respondents are the omitted group and (cfftiic group ^fects are interpreted relative to 
this group. 

Father's Occupation , We ha^ addpted the traditional approach to the meaning 
assigned to ''father's occupation' as a component of family background (for an 
alternative approach see Wright, 1977). It is seen as an indicator of the relative social 
and economic standing of the family within the community. Accordingly, we assign 
occupations a prestige rating where 'prestige* b defined as 'popular evaluations of the 
general ^goodness" (in the broad sense of "desirability") of occupations' (Goldthorpe and 
Hope^ 1972j 21). Overall, the rtost desirable occupations carry with them the highest 
social standing and the highest economic status. ' 

^ Respondents were asked to give the present or last main occupation of their 
father or guardian, and to describe what he/she does (sea Appendix A). A number of 
possible coding schemes exist for assigning prestige scores to occupations. The most 
detailed and ("ecent is a three-digit score assigned to each of the more than 400 
occupational codes mfed by the Australian Bureau of Statistics. This is known as the 
ANU-2 scale (Broom et al., 1977). The following occupational prestige, scores are 
illustrative: independent , medical practitioners - 915; teachers (tertiary qualifications) 
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Occupational Distributions of Eespondonts amlT tielr Pgronts 
(percentages) ] > 



ANU-1 
Scale 



ANU-2 
Mean 



Resp ondents 



Category 


Score 


Sc6re 


Father 


Mother Oirrent 


Rxpccted 


Ujpper Professional 


1 


782 


^ 8.2 


0. 5 


a 


8.6 


Qrazier 


2 


662 


1.6 


0,2 


R 


H 


Lower Profess ioital 


3 


623 


4.1 


10. 1 


0.9 


17.1 


Managerial 


4 


629 


10.2 


0.8 


a 


1 .7 


Shop Proprietors 


5 


500 


3.0 


1.9 


a 


0.7 


Fanners 


6 


594 


5.5 


0.8 


0.1 


0.6 


Clerical Worker* 


7 


510 


9.2 


16.2 


12.2 


14.0 


Military, Police 


8 


489 


1.6 


a 


1 .0 


3.2 


Craftsmen 


9 


485 


20.6 


0.6 


10.9 


13.4 


Shop Assistants 


10 


438 


0.7 


4.5 


6.4 




Operatives 


11 ' 


403 


7.0 


5.9 


3.6 


2.0 


Drivers 


12 


'443 


7.4 


0.4 


0.7 


1.1 


Service Workers 


13 


432 


5.8 


12.3 


5.5 


6.6 


Miners 


. 14 


420 


0.4 


0.0 


a 


0.1 


Fanii Worker^ 


15 


467 


1.6^ 


0.5 


1.5 


0.7- 


Labourers 


16 


389 


5.0 


0.9 


3.7 


0.4 


Hone Duties 








0.1 


1.1 


StudejAs 

N<SV^esponse (or 








V 


48.7 


a 


could not be 












i7.3 


classified) 






8.2 


5.1 


5.6 


* Percentage of respondent 


s in 


this category totalled 


less than 


1 0.1 


per cent. 















CAE - 780; primary school teachers - 630; policemen - 508; salaried carpenters and 
joiners - 466; waiters - 389; railway porters and ticket collectors - 341. ^ 

Predating this scale fere 99-category, 16-category, and .6-category con<iensations of 
the full range of occupations (Broom et al., 1965). For reasons of economy we adopted 
the*16^int ANU-1 scale to code the occupations such that each occupation received a 
score between 1 and 16 according to the category in which it^ fell. These categories are 
liated below Jn Table 3.1 which describes the distribution -of occupations among the 
.^pspondent's fathers and mothers, along with the distributions of the respondent's own 
current and expected occupations.* Subsequently, category means from the more 
detailed ANU-2 scale were substituted for these to better represent the range of 
occupational prestige in the sample (see Broom et al., 1977:113). 

Mother's Oceupatiori . Respondents were asked to report theif mother's occupation 
as well and their responses, were assigned prestige scores in the same way as for 
fathers. We chose no\ to include mother's pcoupatiop in these'Hrllilyses becauas 38 per 
cent reported their mothers as engaged In home duties, an occupation for which prestige 
scores are not available (see Table 3.1). " 
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Table 3.2 . Eduoatlon of Parents (percentages) 



lifivel of Rtfucation 

• 


Father 


»- Mnther 


K riiinry sdivyi \niiy 


1 7 ft 


1 O • 0 


Seme secondary school 


33.4 


38.8 


Finished secondary school 


21.7 


27.7 


Tertiary degree or diploma 


11.8 


7.5 


Don* t know 


5.3 


4.7 


Non- response 


10.0 


5.0 



^ Current Job Status, Those who were not full-time students in 1978 were asked to 
describe their present or last main occupation and occupational prestige scores were 
assigned in the same manner. 

Expected ^ob Status, All respondents were asked to describe the Job they 
expected to have in five years time and this too was assigned a status score in the same 
way. 

Parent's Education * All members of the sample were asked to indicate the 
highest level of education attained by their parents (see Appendix A), The response 
category Turther trainiif)^ (not degree or diploma)* caused some confusion among the 
respondents and on reflection had little chance of being interpreted cirrectly (of. 
Broom et al„ 1980). Fortunately, the respondents Interpreted the question a* a two-part 
One calling for a response to one of the four categories of basic education plus one to 
further training if appropriate. In only one case was 'furth%r training' the only 
response. Thus, the further training category was abandoned and parental education 
was coded on a four-point scale with the following categories: ^primary school only'; 
'st>me secondary school'} 'finished secondary schooP; and 'tertiary (University, college 
dc^grge^or diploma)'. The distributions obtained are shown in Table 3.2. 

Family Size . This measure was available from data obtained in the 1975 survey 
and Is measured as the number of siblings. The weighted percentages with various 
numbers of siblings art^as follows; 0-3%} 1-20%} 2-28%} 3-24%} 4-12%} 5-6%} more 
than 5-7% (c.f. Tab^ 2.3). 

Word Knowle<tee . Word knowledge was measured in 1975 with the test develop^ 
for the* lEA studies of educational achievement (Thorndike, 1973). Refltpondents were 
required to make Judgements of similarity or difference in meaning for 40 word pairs. 
A correction for guessing was applied. .A 
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Literacy »fKl Numeracy . These measures were obtained from the 1975 data on 
respondents and fully d€«pribed In Bourke and Lewis (1976). The several Literacy 
teats measure reading and writing skills. We restricted our examination to the reading 
akill^ me^ured. The reading tests involved measures of word atta^ skills, reading 
vf>cabulary, language conventions/ cdmprehenslon and reading for information. The' 
Numeracy tests include measures of the ability to read measuring instruments, to add, 
subtract, multiply and divide, to read graphs and tablea, to do money and time 
calculationSf to use decimals and fractions, and to Interpret plans and maps. 

Schooling Completed , Our measure of educational attainYnent applies only to 
school leilvers and refers to years of schooling completed (that is, year level reached). 
Most of our sample fepoi^ed leaving school In either November or December, indicating 
that students tend to finish the school year. For this reason, and because educational 
qualifications are generally recognized as 'year or le^jel complied*, we have expressed 
this measure as year levels of scl^ooling completed. Respondents leaving school in other 
months during the school year are credited with a number of years counted to the 
proceeding year end.' Some five per cent of the school leavers reported eight years pr 
less, 13 per cent indicated nine years completed, 59 per cent left after Year 10 and 18 
per cent completed Year 11, with five per cent non-response. 

Poat-achool Experience . The n^easuire was estimated as the number of months 
between leaving school and the 31st ^December 1978. As such it Is a measure of at least 
three influences on occupational attainments in the eirt*ly career. First, it measures 
period effects present at the time of leaving school and, hence, whatever variation over 
time in social and economic forces may have been present to influence occupational 
attainments ^t that time. Entering the workforce in December 1976, other things equal, 
is likely to have had different consequences than did entering in June of 1978, for 
example, slmpl^as a result of the changing demand for labour. Second, it is an 
approximate measure of labour force experience. Third, it is simply a measure of the 
opportunity to have experienced some of the attainments measured. For example, the 
more poat-achool experience one has the higher .the probability of being unemployed 
longer, ""and to have experienced unemployment, other things equal. For these reasons it 
ia important that we control for the influence of post-school experience) however, for 
the moat part we cannot interpret the effects of this variable and we do not. 

Time to First Job. Thoee respondents no longer full-time students in 1978 were 
asked to report the year and month In which they obtained their first Job. The 
difference between date of leaving- school and this date, expressed in months, was used 
to create the variable. In interpreting this variable as 'time taken to find a job' we are 
forced to assume that reapondents are actively -searching for jobs for this whole period. 
Twenty four per cent of Vm^ early school leavers found a job in less than 1 month, 20 per 
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cent took one months 16 per cent took 2 months^ 8 per cent took 3 months, 4 per cent' 
took 4 months, 3 per cent took 5 months*, and 3 per cent*took 6 months. Nine per cent 
found their first Job in 7 to 12 months, 4 per cent took 12 to 18 months, and the 
remainder (2 per cent) took longer or did not find a Job ^at all. Non-response was 7 per 
cent, ^ 

Satisfaction with First Job > School leavers were asked to respond to a question 
About their first job - 'Was it the kind of Job you really wanteds - by checking one of 
four categories of response: ^yeB\ 'almost', 'not really' and 'no'. Responses were coded 
from 1 to 4 with 'yes' receiving the highest sc(^. The proportions in each category 
follows: /yes', 39 per cent; 'almost', 19 per cent; 'not really', 22 per cent; and 



per cent. 



Months Unemployed . Respondents who were early school leavers were asked to 
^leport their total unemployment since leaving school. Because we did not specify a 
reference date and because questionnaires were returned over a four month period, we 
have adjusted this figure to approximate 'months unemployed up to and including 
December 1978'. We assume that respondents were reporting total unemployment 
calculated at the time of completing the questionnaire. Forty-six per cent reported 
that they had never been unemployed, or had less than a month of unemployment. 

Ever Unemployed . This is a dichotomous variable created by collapsing the 
categories of 'Months Unemployed^. Individuals reporting one month or more of 
unemployment since leaving school were coded '1' and all others '6'. Forty-six per cent 
of the early school leavers reported one month more unemployment slo^e leaving 
school (non-response accounts for the discrepancy, see Table 4.15). 

Attempted Further Study . Question 9 on the school leavers questionnaire is the 
pertinent measure (see Appendix A). The variable is dichotomous with those indicating 
any post-school study coded '1', others '0'. Forty-six per cent reported having attempted 
further study after leaving school. 

Plans for' Further Study , those indicating plans^for further study in this same^ 
compound question were coded '1' and all others '0'. Sixty-four per cent indicated plans 
for further study. ) 

Sex * This is a teacher-report meagre obtained in the 1975 survey. Males are 
coded '1' and females '2'. Slightly less than 50 per cent of the retained sample are males. 

Measures of Rurality ^ * 

One of the terms of reference requires that we look at the effects of geographical 
location on educational and occupational attainments. We have allowed for this^ in 
part, by including State $s a variable in the model; however, this is a crude measure of 
geographical location and, in fact, almost certainly reflects school system and economic 
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differencM aa miioh m differencefl due to geography. To address the question more 
directly we chose to concentrate on a rural/urban interpretation of geographical 
location for at least the reason that rural youth are thought to be disadvantaged: 

X 

educational disadvantage for children in country areas. ..includes isolation, 
. non-access to cultural facilities such as theatres, libraries and television, the 
range and level of local employment and the educational levels and Incomt^s of 
families. (Schools Commission, 1975: 75) 

The Concwt r Th^ Schools Commission also points out that no adequate definition 
of 'country' exists (ScHools Commission, 1975: 73), a fact noted elsewhere as a problem 
of long standii^ (Willi ts and Bealer, 1967). Nevertheless, definitions of rurality do exist 
and tend to focus on three dimensions of the rural-urban continuum: ecological; 
occupational; and sociocultural. I 

Ecological definitions tend to rely on spatial and population density measures of 
rurality such as distance from major centres and city size. Occupational definitions 
rest on the relative dominance of agricultural and related occupations in the local 
workforce. Sociocultural definitions draw their distinctions in terms of value and 
behavioural differences along the linos of the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft 
characterization of social groupings, and related distinctions (for example, folk v. 
modern^ organic solidarity v. mechanical solidarity). Social groupiAg^ ''of the first kind 
lire c^jaracterized by traditional v^ues, close personal' tl^ based on friendship and 
kinship, consensus, and informalKy. The formal, ' eorffractiial and impersonal 
relationships characteristic of modem urban societies with their emphasis on utilitarian 
goals, competition, and Weak family ties define social groupings of the second kind. For 
further discusAion see Schnore 0988), van Es and Brown (1974), and Falk and Pinhey 
0978). 

While It is convenient to think of a simple rural-urban dichotomy it is not entirely 
logical. The distinction is not either/or but, rather, one of degree. Individuals come 
from backgrounds and/or attend schools that are more .or less rural (or urban). 
'Rurality', the term we choose to use. Is seen as a continuous variable. Population and 
distance from major centres, for example, are continuous variables, and so too is the 
r^attVe domirvpince of agricultural occupations in the workforce. And, although phrased 
as an Ideal- type distinction, one could not defend the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft 
distinction as a logical and/or empirical dichotomy. Thus, we see individuals living (n 
major metropolitan areas as having a low degree of ruralUty, those living in small 
isolated, country villages as having a high degree of rurality, and those living in the 
variety of non-metropolitan cities and towns as rural to some intermediate degree. 

The Measure . We were able to operationalize these definitions in part to form an 
index of rurality for individuals and for the schools they attended in 1975- Wbrk in 
progress by Mr K. Ross has linked 197J census data at the collector's district level \o 
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mo«t of the 6247 Individual In the wimplo whoro the collector's district in question 
contaim the 1975 home address of the respondent. He gfenerously made these data 
available to us. ^ 

Prom the variables available in the census data we selected ten variables thought 
to approximate the ecological and occupational definitions of rurality and these are 
detailed in Table 3.3. Tlie pertinence of the two occupational indicators is 
self-^dvident. W« thought to oom« close to ecological indicators with the 'type of 
dwelling' variables and the two 'services* variables, TV and 'sewerage'. The four 
'vehicle' variables were seen as potential occupational/ecologiml indicators, especially 
the 'three or more vehicle' variable which we predicted woul^ difine farms. 

To construct a rurality index we factor analyzed the correlation matrix defined by 
the ten variables, retained factors with eigenvalues greater than one, and rotated the 
solution using varimax criteria. The results are shown in the first part of table 3.3. .We 
chose the occupational Indicators as the critical ones and thus focussed on the variables 
which defined the second factor. Some further refinement was undertaken to eliminate 
multiple Indicators not Independent of oach ot^er and Indicators with little variance^ 
Four variables were retained for the final Index. These are shown In the second part of 
Table 3.3 with their principal component^ loadings and with the factor score coefflctints 
used to produce the index for each individual.' 

As a result, each member of the sample )ias a rurality score based on occupational 
and geological characteristics of the census collector's district in which his/her home 
address waa located In ^975. Necessarily our Indicators are restricted to ecological and 
occupational characteristics of rurality in which the occupational measures are 
positively weighted and the ecological measures (TV and sewerage) are negatively 
weighted. It foliows that the most rural of the sample llve(d) In areas where a high 
proportion of the workforce is engaged In agriculture, forestry and fishing, where there 
is a high proportion of dwellings with three or more vehicles, and where only a small 
percentage of these dwellings have TV and sewerage. At the other extreme, 
respondents living In urban areas should show the reverse pattern, and they do. Those 
living in non-metr<5(>olitan centres lie between these extremes for the most part; 
however, those respondents In npajor rion-metropolltan centres such as WoUongong In 
NSW, Geelong in Vic. and Whyalla in SA receive scores similar to those living in the 
Metropolitan centres for obvious reasons. 

We take this Index for each respondent as a measure of the relative degree of 
rurality of his family of origin. Our explanation for any effects of family rurality oi\ 
subsequent educational and occupational attainments, and hence our justlficktlon for 
Including this construct within the model relies on notions of: ecological disadvantage 
arising from Isolation and lack of access to cultural facilities'? occupational 
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•nyi>l« s.S Factor Analvfi to Produce Fanlly ftnd School Bufallty Indices 



Cblleotors District Variables 
1971 Cflnsua 

%«IOtkforoe in Affriculture^ 

Forestry, Fishing 
% Workforce in MMiufaoturing 

% I)i«tllingst Separate Houses 
%DNellii«st Self Contained Flats 
«DMtllii«st Television 
%DNellinc«t Sewerafe 
«DNellii«si NoVeliioles 
»DMillii«st QM Vehicle 
%DNellingsj TVsO vehicles. 
%DNellii^ T^ree or n»re vehicles 



jProportion of 1»tal Variance 
BiipUined 



Ten Variable Solution 
Varinax Rotation 



Four Variable 
•Solution 



Standar i«ed 
•Factor Score 
CbefUcients 



a 
a 

0.77 


0.86 
-0.50 
a 


K g 


0.90 


0.4S 


>0.6S 










0.S2 
a 


-0.33 
-0.50 


• 


-O.Sl 
-0.88 


-0.15 

-o.sy 


-0.89 










a _ 


-0.)3 


0.84 






0.78 


a 


-0.51 






a 


0.71 


-O.SS 


0.84 

1 


0.41^ 


/ 

0.S8 




0.11 


0.5t 






r 
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• Indicates faotori Icftdiiif less than 0.8. 
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Usadvantage arisinf from the restricted occupational models and Job opportunities in 
rural areas; and 'diaadv^taireS from the point of view of attainment in an essentially 
urt)an sooiet^y that accrue! from socialisation within a Qenjeinschaft milieu. 

It ia important to keep in mind that we were not constructing the 'ideal' index of 
niraltty but, instead, working from available data. The construction of such an Index is 
a major research project in itself. Thus, while we realise that our rurality index is 
limited in Its coverage of all the r^evant dimensions of rurality the point is that we 
have a measure that tape the. underlying construct where no such measures currently 
exist. The fact that the indicators are primarily occupational is more of a strength than 
a weakness; the. moat rural families are those with many of ihmr neighbours engaged in 
agriculture, forestry or fishing, while the most urban live In areas where few people 
engage in these rural occtipatlohs. 

School Rurality . /We have developed. In addition, an index of school rurality in 
the form of the averai^ of the family rurality scores of respondents within each school. 
Twenty-five students Were sampled from each school In 1975 but non-respOnse and other 
sources of missing data have reduced this to $n average of 22. 

i ^ 

The meaning of this index needs careful consideration. In effect we are measuring 
the rurality of the student population within the school In a way analogous to the 
somewhat more comnHon measMres of socioeconomic and intellectual composition used 
in 'structural effects* ahalyses; see for example Davis 0966), Parkas (1974), and Hkuser 
(1974). Thus, by including this variable within the model we are able to examine "Ihe 
effects of the degree of rurality of a respondent's school peers on\his/her subsequent^ 
attainments. ' 



However, we would like to be able to attribute more than Just a compositlQhal 
effect to this variable. Ideally, we want to use the Index as a measure of the degree of 
rurality of the school, and the education It provides. In order to examine the supposed 
disadvantaging effects of a rural education.' ttural schocds are seen as disadvantaged by 
Isolation, In terms of the facilities and curriculum options ihey can provide for their 
students, and In t<)rms of the staff and other resources they/ can command^ Various 
programs of compensattory funding have been provided if0n attempt to overcome this. " 

In an attempt to evaluate the validity of this Indicator of school rurality, schools 
in our sample and their rurality scores were plotted on a map of each State. These ar^ 
shown in Appendix E. A high score Indicates a highly rural sclhooL The index does not 
discriminate well within urban areas, and this is not surprising; there is little variation 
within theee areas in the indicators tised. Consequently^ fcMr the purposes of producing 
theie mape sehooi rurality scores for major cities are calculated as the mean score for 
•11 schools Icteated in each city. The cities In quests atid the number of schools are. as 
f&llowai in HSW, Sydney (210, NewcasUe (2); In Qld, Brisbane 04); Rockhampton (2), 



Ipswich (2), Toowoombu (2), tn Vic, Melbourne (25), Wangaratta (2); In SA» Adolaldr 
(24), RllMbeth (2)| In WA, Perth (27), Geralcl^ (2^; in Tas,, Hobart (13), Launoeston 
(8), Devonport (2), Burnle^S). In the actual analyses, each school retained its own 
scorei that la, these 'ciyjyscores were not averaged. 

In interpreting these data it is important 4o keep in mind that the rurality score is^ 
assigned to a school rather than the town, though obviouaJy we expect a ^egree* of 
'correspondence overall. Except In the cAses rtdted above, only one school In each town 
was part of the sample. By chance the school selected in a particular town may be 
central or It may be on the perimeter and so draw on a different population of students. 
Thus, a fairly urban centre might appear to be more rural than one would expect simply 
because one of the outer perimeter schools was chosen. Also, because we produced 
average scores for the large cities we have tended to increase their rurality score by 
Including 'rural' fringe schools In this average. As a result, some non-Metropolitan 
centres appear to be more urban than the major metropolitan areas. This is further 
confounded by differences in the student populations of schools that occur for other 
reasons; for example, an elite independent girls school in the Perth metropolitan area 
WAS assigned a score indicating a fairly rural schoo}^ The explanation, of course, is that 

the school has a high proportion of students from country areas. 

»■ 

Thus, the index is not without problems but, overall, it seems to work reasonably 

*^ . ■ 

well and to have acceptable face validity. The major cities have low scores overall- 
though^erth scores somewhat higher than one might expect; however, WA is a rural 
state ancKthe orderii^ of the schools wFlhln the State is consistent with what we would 
expect. At the other extreme, schools in obviously rural towns receive ^Igh scores on 
the Index; Derby (WA) = 2^077, Ijeloraine (Tas.) = 5.914, Yorketown (SA) = 3.249, 
Balmoral (Vic.) = 3.6U, Herberton (Qld) = 2.680. Moreover,^ major non-Metropolitan 
centres have rurality scores similar t<\eLnd in many eases lower than the ckpltal citlest 
Wolloi^onff (NSW) = '.270; Toowoomba (Qld) = .465; Wodonga (Vic.) = .431; Whyalla (SA) 
= .173. * " 

^ A 

What Do We Want to Know? 

What we have assumed in developing the model that guides the Stujily 6t School Leavers 
is that the influences on educational achievement and on occupational itatus attainment 
durii^ the transition and early career are manyt the state of the economy; the type of 
school attended; an individual's own capabilities; where he/she lives; the character of 
his/her famfiyi and so on. What we would like to knw Is the manner and magnitude of 
each influence yddiiK constant the effect of all th»Ij)thers. Take the potential 
Influences of a rural background as an example. We would like to know, first, how the 
degree of rurality of wie* fairiily a^ects early status attainment. Are there direct 
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effects on these early attainments which mean, ceteris paribus, that growing up In rural 
areas affects one's attainments irrespective of whatever differences In State, school, 
socioeconomic background, and the other variables noted in Figure 2.1 are associated 
with where one live?? In addition, we would like to know whether there are Indirect 
effects of family rurality; other things equal, are the attainments of rural youth 
affected because rurality affects the nature of the education they get and, through this, 
status attdnment in th^ early career? As well as knowing how , we would also^like to 
know how much ; for instance, how important is a fural education for subsequent 
attainments, and how Imoprtant is It compared with the effect of sex, or that due to 
school system fittended, orvparental education, or the several other influences noted in 
the model? 

Ceteris Paribus ' 

Given that there is a sizeable number of factors affecting attainment we need to 
examine the effects of each influence one by one holding constant the effects of the 
other variables in the model in order that the influences of several variables are not 
confounded* In short, we need to have 'other things equal' when talking about, for 
example, the effect of literacy on unemployment, or the effect of family size on 
achievement, or the effect that a non-Government school education has on one's degree 
of literacy and numeracy, isuch effects are often called 'net effects' because they are 
^net of the confounding influence of the other variables in question.^ 

The effect of a non-Government school education is a particularly appropriate 
example to deal with in detail. On the average, students attending independent schools 
do better on all the usual measures of educational attainment. There is a tendency to 
attribute these differences to differences in the nature of the. education provided and, 
while this may be true, we have no way of knowing'with Just this information because 
independent schools recruit from the upper socioeconomic levels in the population and 
we know that family socioeconomic status affects achievement for a variety of 
reasons. It could well be that th<^e observed school system differences jiimply reflect 
average socioeconomic differences between the school system populations. Thus, in this 
simplified example what we need to do is control for the confounding effect of 
socioeconoi||iic status in order to examine the n^ effect of scho^ system. One way of 
doing this is to compare individuals of the same socioeconomic status across the three 
school systems; that is, control for the confounding effects of student socioeconomic 
background. If their average achievement still differs then, in this simple model, we 
might attribute the difference to aome kind of difference between the systems, perhaps 
the nature of the education provided* (Obviously, it is not due to socioeconomic 
differences betwe^ the groups of students compared^ In short, we could say that, 
other things e^ual (socioeconomic background only, fn this case) there are ^chodl system - 
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effects on attainments. We could calculate socioeconomic background effects net of 
school system effecM in much theSiame way« 

If we could elaborate this simple model to deal with the effects of State, school, 
family and sex on school achievement as. postulated In Figure 2.1 then we could proceed 
as follows. Family size, for instance, is related to many of the other variables in blocks 
1 through 4i thus, if we want to examine its unique influence on achievement we would 
have to look at its effe^s with these other influences controUted. In essence, we would 
be asking whether differences in achievement accompany differences in family size 
among respondents living in the same State, atteiiling the same school system, 
attending schools with the same level of rurality, from the same family background and 
ethnic group, and of the same sex. To estimate the unique (net) effects of these other 
variables qh achievement the same process would be repeated as many times as there 
are variables. ^ ^ 

One sometimes meets the objection that 'other things are not equal'. This is true, 

IP 

of course, and Is the point of the whole exercise. We can even show Just how unequal 
things are by showing how advantageous it is to have various combinations of levels on 
these variables simply by adding together their net effects. Thus, we could look at the 
relative advantage of being born female in a high socioeconomic status family in South 
Australia and attending an independent school. 
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Structural and Statistical Models 

Thinking in terms of the effect of a variable, other things equal, raises the question of 
the exact nature of the 'other things'; which variables should be controlled, and why. 
The answer is dlctate<Vby one's theory or model. The variables to be controlled are the 
other theoretically defined ^causetf of the phenomenon* of Interest, and they must be 
controlled because the model poetulates that their effects will confound those of the 
variable of. immediate interest. A theoretical justification must be advanced for each 
variable cjontrolled if we are to make sense of the stattatlcs produced, and this 
JUfl/tift^tlon can be captured In the form of an explicit causal model: 

lf...we choose a grpup of social phenomena with ho antecedent knowledge of the 
causation or abaence of causation among ^em, then the calculation of cOlrrelatlon 
coefficients, total or partial, will not advance us a step toward evaluating the 
importance of the caitaies at woric.Jn no ca8e...can we Judge whether or not it is 
profitable to eliminate a certain variate unless we know, or are willing to assume^ a 
qualitative scheme of causation. (Fisher, 1946: 190-191) 

In short, to give meaning to thp patterns of statistical relationships we observe in 
our data we must poatulate an underlying, theorfetically-derlved structure of social 
processss thought to ^ give rise to these t^observed relationshipe among^ measured 
variables. Figure 2.1 details the structural model we have developed to explain stat^ 



Jll^tainment in the transition and ^arly career ol^chool leavers. It Is this mVAdel which 
defined the ^other things' that must be held 'equal', the other causeaof the phenomenon 
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of interest. 

The fundamental distinction between explanation and prediction has the same 
origins. The model ai90 prescribes which variables one may use in concert to explain , 
stat^tically, variation in this same phenomenon. For example, the logic of the 
structural model shown in Figure 2.1 dictates that individual differences in the 8cho<d 
achievement variables of block 5 are explained by a statistical model that includes only 
variables from blocks 1 through 4. By contrast, a purely statistical model w^d 
probably include the variables in blocks 6 and 7 as well and would account for more of 
the variance in the achievement variables and thus offer a better prediction equation 
for achievement %cores. The point, of course, is that the statistical model implied by 
the structural mod^l leads to substantive interpretations; it makes sense to think of 
'family effect8',-e41\er things equal, when the 'other things' are other postulated causes 
' of achievement. It m^es little sense to interpret family effects on achievement, other 
things equal, when thlj^ other things are a mixture of the causes and the effects of 
achievement. We use Duncan's (1975:6) comment to summarize this point: 



One can do a passably good Job (of pi^ediction) without knowing much at>out the 
subject matter.^.one cannot even get started (on explanation) without a firm grasp 
of the relevant scientific theory, because the starting point is, precisely, the 
model vand not the statistical methods. ^ 

Structural Equation Models 

A structural equation model is one in which the patterns of relationshipe postulated In a 
structural model are expressed as a system of equations. Social science research using 
structural equation ihodels has developed rapidly over the past ten years and Bielby and 
Mauser (1977) provide a detailed review. The term sii>sume8 a variety of techniques 
with one of thb best taiown being 'path analysis' (Wright, 1934). Three characteristies 
are basic. First, the models are used typically with non-experimental data , though they 
are not limited to t'his (see, for example, Alwin and Tessler, 1974). Second, the models 
postulate hypothetical constructs. And, 'A third common element relate^ to systemst 
the models are typically built up of several or many equations whijcb-int^ract together* 
(Qoldberger, 1973tl). 

It is dear that our data are non-experimental, and that we postulate constructs 
such as family rurality (but do not attempt at this point to deal with measurement 
models involving latent variables and their indicators). And, we postulate a system of 
structur^ equations to. explain the variation in, and covariation among, educational and 
occupational attainments. . We can present thesQ equations In summary form by 
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coraidering the seven blocks of variables noted, in the first instance, rather than 
individual variables. Thus, we can capture our model for the early career of scliool 
leavers with thr^ summary equations. 

SCH.ACH.^c^STATE+CjSCHOOL+CjFAMILY+c^SKX+error 

SCH.ATT.^CgSTATE+CgSCHOOL+c^FAMILY+CgSEX+o^SCH.ACfK+error 

6cC.ATT.=Cj^STATE+c^jSCHOOL+c^2^A'^"^^^^t3^^^^*^14^^"-^^^^ 

+c.|cSCH.ATT.+error 
15 /• 

These equations mirror our theoretical considerations which postulate: first, thrft 
school achievement (SCH.ACH.) is affected by State of residence (STATE), school . 
-^(SCHOOL) and family (FAMILY) characteristics and whether the respondent is male or 
female (SEX); second, that school attainment (SCH.ATT.) is affected by all of these \ 
variables; and third, that a variety of occupational attainments in the early career of 
school leavers (OCC.ATT.) are dependent on all of the preceeding ascribed and achlev.ed 
characteristics in blocks 1 through 6. 

The error terms are unspecified effects on school achievement, educational 
attainment and occupational attainments arising from outside the system and assumed 
unrelated to the other causes of the dependent variable with which they are associated. 
They represent variation In SCH.ACH. SCH.ATT. and OCC.ATT. unaccounted for by the 
causes specified within the ^system and are termed variously 'residuals', 'randorp shocks', 
or 'errors In equations'. 

The Cj are the structural coefficients to be estimated within a statistical model. 
They r€t)re8ent the Yiet effects of each variable, other things equal. For example, Cg 
, represents the net effect of family Influences on achievement, other things (STATE,' 
SCHOOL, SEX) equal. * . 

The structunal equations usually take a more algebraic form and, using the block 
numbers shown in Figure 2.1 they could be written as follows: 




X5 - bsiXi + bszXa + bss^^s + bsitXi, + bs^Xy 
xj^- b6iXi'+il)6 2X2 + besXg + beiXn ^besXs + bey^v 

- h^iXi + b72X2 + brsXs + b7i»Xi, + brsXs ■+ b76X6+ by^X^ 

In this tease? the Xj are the variables In the model; X^, X^ and X^ are the error terms; 
Xjj, Xg alM are the dependent variables for the three equations; and the by are the 
structural coefficients where 'i' is the effect and 'J' the cause,- for example, bgj 
represents the effect of Xj on Xj, other things^l^Ml. 
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statistical Models 

For the piin>oses of this po|>opt we take the simplest statistical model appropriate and 

estimate fhe structural coefficients^as partial regression coefficients using or<linary 

least squares regression procedures. Thus, b noted above is in reality b._ the 

partial regression of X_ and X_ controlling X., X_ and X^, The structural coefficients 

JO I Z 4 

for the error terms " t>c » «nd - are estimated as the square root of the 
proportion of urfexplained variance, l-R , in each equation. 

"In each case we use 'missing-data' correlation routines which calculate 
correlations on all cases in which there are paired data. Thus, the correlations are 
based on somewhat different numbers of cases. We see this as a problem only In the 
case of 'expected job in 5 years' wjiere non-response exceeded 30 per cent. ^ 

Interpretation of Structural Coefficients . The basic interpretation is 
straightforward. Take the coefficient b^^ noted above. Its interpretation is, other 
things equal a one-unit difference among individuals in X^ is associated 

with a 'b'-unit difference among these same indivhduals in X.. Assume that b^ ^ was 
estimated as 0.3. This coefficient could be interpreted as, among individuals at the 
same level on X^, and X^ (in the same State, attending similar schools, and of the 
same sex), a one-unit difference in family characteristics {X^ is associated |^th a 
0.?-unit difference in achievement iT^^^ 

Metric aAd Standardized Coefficients. Two forms of the structural coefficients 

are used for Somewhat different, though complementary purposes (Wright, I960). The 

difference between these^coefficients is a difX,erence in the units of- measurement. With 

metric coefficients the original units of measurement ar^ retained. Thus, if we were ta 

estimi^te - as -0.2, where X- was unemployment measured in months and X^ 
«D. 543^1 7 O 

was years of schooling, we could interpret the metric coefficient as, other things equal, 
each extra year of schooling is associated with 0.2 months less unemployment. Metric 
coefficients provide concrete interpretations of this kind but suffer from the limitation 
that one cannot (usually^ compare them with other coefficients in the same equation to 
estimate the rClatTve importance of several causes, because of the different 
measurement scales involved - to use a time-honoured phrase, one would be comparing 
apples and oranges. 

' To talk of relative effect^ one needs to interpret the startdardized coefficients in 
which all the units of measurement are standart deviations. The interpretation then is,, 
that if hfj^ 54321 ""O-Ol fo'* example, other things equal, a one standard deviation 
unit difference in Xg is associated m|th a -0.01 standard deviation unit difference in 
(It is possible also to adjust the coefficients to include standardized and metric 
scales in the one cbefficient if it is meaningful Jo do so; for example, other things 
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equal, a on#~§tandar<HIevlation difference in years of schooling is associated with W 
months of unemployment.) 

One general caution not always heeded needs comment. One cannot compare 
metric coefflclentB y'thln #quationa to talk about relative effect because of the 
different measurement scales Involved; standardized coefficients must be used. And, 
one cannot compare standardized coefficients between equations w across groups 
because the standard deviations are likely to vary; metric coefficients must be used. 
Specht and Warren (1976) provide a more detailed discussion of these issues. 

Association and Effect, Statistically the structural coefficients are measures of 
association and in the^discussion so far we have talked of them in this way. However, 
we would like to Infer more than mere association, as our structural model suggests. 
We would like to infer cause and effect such that a structural coefficient represents the 
net effect bf one variable upon another. In short, we would interpret ^7^^12345 " 
partial association between educational and occupational attainments - as, other things 
equal) the amount of schooling one gets affects how well one does in the workplace. 
There is no logical way to make this inferential leap (see Blaloek, 1968) but It is 
important - probably necessary - to do so for at l^st the following; reason. We are 
providing iheoretlcaj/wbstantive interpretations or statistics, and the language of 
theory is the language 'of cause and effect (In contrast^to the language of statistical 
models which is the language of probability). In short, we need to move back into the 
realm o^ theory to be abl* to provide meaningful interpf^etations of the structural 
coefficients estimated by the statistical model. Dubin 0989) provi^les an illustration of 
the trouble one gets into trying to tiedk theoretically in the language of statistics. 
Beatdes, causal thinkii^ is so much a part of our thought processes and language that, 
even if we did talk about measure* of ass6cI|rtion, they would be interpreted explicitly 
or implioitly as measures of effect; it pimply npt meanln^ul or useful to think about 
social processes in other ways. Blaloek (1964) and Blalock and Blalock (1968) discuss 
^these issues in detaO and review the pertinent literature. ^ 

Assumptions and Limitations 

Five eategories of assumptions cover most of the potential problems cqQperning the 
tenability ct our conclusions. First, we assume that our model contains all of the 
important causes of educational and occupational attainments, and that these variables 
are in their appropriate functional fwm. This |s the issue of model specification (see, 
for exaniple, Heise, 1969). To the extent that we h^iye not achieved thfe statS^Vhen our 
estimates are in error. ) 

Second, we have addressed already the question of response bias. Our achieved 
sample most likely does not qyite capture the cohort of Individuals in question, with the 
least educated and least employable respondents being underrepresented. However, our 
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analyses seem to show that this underrepresentatipn is fairly minor in extent and, thus, 
we feel reasonably confident that we are talking about the total cohort of youth in the 
age group specified. 

Third, we have not considered the question of measurement error but have- 
assumed perfectly reliable measures. Obviously, this is an unlikely assumption with the 
result that measurement error will attenuate the relationships shown and conclusions 
will err In a^c9»)servative direction. However, the problem becomes more serious if we 
have differential measurement error such that one^ relatioitehip is attenuated more than* 
another with the likelihood that differ^ces in measurement error will be interpreted as 
differences in effect. There was no feasible way we could design a measurement model 
into this phase of the study and attain a good response. However, we plan to examine 
these measurement issues when sut>sequent questionnaire data are collected. 

Fourth, in many cases our data do not meet the statistical requirements needed to 
satisfy the assumptions of multiple regression by ordinary least squares. While most of 
the measures approximate interval scales or are dichotomous, the measures of parental 
education and satisfaction with first job are clearly ordinal. The use of dichotomous 
variables as dependent variables Is somewhat problematic and in the case of mastery 
scores for Literacy and Numeracy the marginal distribution approaches unacceptable 
limits (see Goldberger, 1964). Moreover, in some cases the variBbles are not normally 
distributed. The literacy and numeracy tests show ceiling effects, 'family siz«*, *time to 
/irst job', 'months unemployed* are positively skewed, as one would expect, and it is 
doubtful whether we met the homoscedasticlty assumption. Multicollinearity, which is 
always a matter of degree, seems not to be a serious problem. Moat corr^atidns are of . 
the order of 0.3 or less, though assortative mating on parental education produces a 
correlation of .55, the highest iti our datli. However, the statisticalitechniques we have 
adopted are relatively robust in the face of all except extreme departures from the 
Aorm (Labovitz, 1967; 1970; Zeller and jLevine, J974; Kerlinger and PedhaiAr, 1973:48? 
O'Brien, 1979) with the result that we would argue for our Ibsti mates as reasonable 
approximations. * " 



Fifth, we havy assumed a simple additive model that says, in effect, that the 
social processes governing status attainment^ are the same for all individuals in the 
population of interest. Thus, although we migl^t observe mean differences in months of 
employment between males and females or rural and urban youth, other things equal, 
each year of education that females get is ^assumed to return them Just as much 
employment as it dbes for males. ThQ more complex nonadditive (interactive) models 
postulate that some or all of the social processes implicated in status attainment are 
different in different subpopulation groups. Thus, mean diff^ences in months of 
employment between rural and urban youth could result from the fact that, other things 
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equalt each year of ec^catlon for rural youth returrts f«wer months of ompIoyfTiont thrtn 
a year of educatiw for urban youth, perhaps because the restricted opi^ort unities or 
other phenomena we might speculate about. If this is true, an additive model probably 
disguised these differences as average effects. In this situation data on each group 
oi^ht to be analyzed separately t>ecau8e the social processes we «re measuring operate 
differently In each group. This Is really another aspect of model specification and to 
the ektent that an additive model Is Inappropriate our conclusions will be compromised. 

w4 have restricted this report to an examination of an additive model for four 
ncnaddltlve reasons. First, an additive modtel provides the simplest overall picture of 
the processes In question, albeit at the possible expense of averaging out whatever 
group differences may exist. Second, we wish to keep this-jfirst report to a manageable 
sise; considering Just sex differences, for example, multiplies the interpretation )>y at 
lekst^a factor of three (description of each group, plus a comftarlson). Third, we are 
^^cerned that policy research of this kind reach its audience wherr needed, even if 
results are only partial. Fourth, this is the first in a series of reports; a consideration 
of subpopulation group differences will be the si4)stance of a later report. Just as we 
attempted to ^timize the design of this phase of the study, we also attempt to balance 
the competing requirements of this first report. ^ 

Inf orming^olicy Decisions ✓ 

We are prepared to live with these potential limitations for the tim^ being. They are 
common to most of the research we have seen, though they are not always made 
explicit. Our over-riding concern has been one of providing aocial fact on a contentious 
social Issue, fact not only abq^ the size of the problem but, more importantly, a\^t 
the social processeis characteriitlc of the transition from school to work among early 
gchool leavers. Moreover, we have been concerned that we provide this^information^ln 
tUne to Inform whatever policy decisions may be made. We have not had the time to 
explore our data as thoroughly as we would like nor have we been able to link our 

• (indii^s t^ the Australian literature on this si*>Ject as much as we would like. Later 
repofts will contain a more* thorough treatment of these issues. Nevertheless, the 
comprehensiveness of ^ theoretical model and the robustness of the. statistical model 
give us confidence in our conclusions. While the exact size of the statistics may be in 

/ error, we are certain that the overall conclusions will ithst^nd a more elaborate 
statistical treatment essentiaUy unaltered. 
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There is one further point. The |)MrtieulMr statistics used inny Uo unfmniliHr to 
many readers and it Is for this reason tluU we have explained them and ilhistrfit<Ml their 
meanluK and interpretation with examples. !^)liey researeli ad<lre*ises eom|)lex issues 
and requires that relatively epmplex statistical techniques be applied, l-or ttie most 
part It is just not possible - and is probably misleading - to address these issues witli 
simple cross-talHilar ^resentatioas of data. While these mipht he readily comprehended 
by most readers without a great deal of effort, their interpretation is so e<iuivocal that 
their information value is limited. 
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STAYINC; AND LKAVING 

In this chapter .we report tht^lrst of our nnalysoaf employing structural and statistical 
models to formalize rtnd^iuaiAify hypothesized social processes. The social processes in 
question at this point are those that influence, first, achievement in hasi^ skills within 
school and, second, whether students hecon^if early school leavers or stay on to the 
final years of high school. Concerns expressed in points 3 and 5 of the terms of 
reference are adflressed in this way. Following these analyses we provide descriptive 
data on stayers and leavers from the survey questionnaires administered in the summer 
of 1978-79, 

The Model 



The model g^iiding these analyses has a form similar to that of Figure 2.1 and is shown in 
summary form in Figure 4.1 below. We postulate effects on school achievement (Word 
Knowledge, Literacy, and Numeracy) from the several State, s^^hool, and family f 
variables noted in iPigiire 2.1, and from the respondent's sex. All of these ascribed and 
achieved characteristics are seen as potential influences on the respondent's educational 
status in 1978; that is, whether he/she is an early school leaver or still in school. In 
short, we examine some of the causes of achievement in school and of early school 
leaving. ' 

Vie have specified a two-stage model with school abhievement as an intervenhig 
variable and, hence, have estimated two sets of equations, one set linking the 
background variables to achievement (three equations), and the othcft* a single equation, 



SCHOOL 
^ ACHIEVEMENT 
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SCHOOL ^ 
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MgUre 4. 1 The Stayer/leaver Model 
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Hnkin(; the background VRrinbles plus the three «ohievement JiieflHureH to stHviriK in 
school! The equatioas predicting the three measure?? of aehievemont provide 
Information about State, school, family and sex effects (at age 14) for the total group 
and allow us to say something about the causes of variation in these achievements. 
With this information and that from the e<iuation linking these variables to staying at 
school we can offer observations on the relative roles of ascription and achievement in 
educational attainment and so comment on the extent to which education within 
Australia operates according to the so-called meritocratic models or is consistent with^a 
revisionist model (cf. Rehberg and Rosenthal, 1978). 

The distinction between these explanatory models is strajght-forward. Revisionist 
models argue that students' educational achievement and progress through school are 
strongly influenced by their social origins; other things equal, individuals from more 
advantaged families do better in school. These models go further and argue that, 
because social and economic statuses in one generation are linked to those of the next, 
principally via educational attainments (qualifications, years of schooling), this is one 
mechanism assisting the inheritance of social and economic inequality. This^ argument 
represents a major theme for those who argue that schools maintain the class 
structure; for example, Sexton (1961), Katz (1971), Bowles and Gintis (1973) and Carnoy 
(1974). Models postulating various kinds of discrimination are the clearest examples of 
this and argue that, among individuals of equal achievement, ascribed characteristics 
(ethnicity, sex, social origins, for example) continue to affect educational attainment 
independently of their effects on achievement; persons of equal achievement tend not 
to have equal attainments. ^ 

In contrast meritocratic models argue that schools provide equality of educational 
opportunity and that individual differences in educational achievements and attainments 
are largely a function of individual differencesTn merit - ability, motivation and 
application, for example. Thus, while individual differences In characteristics ascribed 
by location, school, family and sex in the present model may affect attainment (years of 
schooling completed), they do so only .because they influence achievement; persons of 
equal achievement tend to have similar attainments. This argument is common in the 
literature on status attainment models where it^ finds consistent empirical support; see, 
for example^ Sewell and Hauser (1975). ^ 

In terms of the relationships shown in Figure 4.1, this dfsthiction has the following 
implications; If meritocratic arguments hold there will be only small direct effects of 
State, school, family, and sex on staying In school; and if revisionist arguments are to 
be supported some or all of these direct effects will be present and substantial. 



Four Structural Equations 

Tho systom of relationships hypothosi/.od in the model ean he captured in four structural 
cquatioas, as follows. 

WORD, KNOW ^ c^STATF ♦ c^SCHOOI. ♦ c^FAMILY ^ c^SKX » error term 4.h 
fTrURACY - djSTATF f d^SCHOOl. ♦ d^FAMlLY + d^SFX ^ error term 4.2 

NUMERACY ^e^STATE ♦ e^SCHOOL + elFAMILY » e.SFX ♦ error terin 4.:< 

? 

STAY.SCH. = fjSTATR + f^SCHOOL ♦ f ^FAMILY ♦ f^SEX ♦ f WOR>^.K NOW. 

♦ f^LlT. + f-NUM. f error term 4.4 

i« Equation 4.1 says that individual differences in Word Knowlwlge scores can be 
attributed, in part, to the effects of State of residence (STATE), differences between 
schools (SCHOOIi), the influence of a variety of family background factors (FAMII.Y), 
and to sex differences (SEX). Some part of these differences, however, is attributable 
to other influences not specified her^^ and these are contained in the error term. 
Equations 4.2 and 4,3 have analogous interpretations. Equation 4.4 attributes individual 
differences in early school leaving to these same set of background factors plus 
individual differences in achievement (WORD. KNOW., LIT., NUM.), and to unspecified 
influences captured in the error tlLji", We do not assume that each influence operates 
with the same strength; obviously^ some are likely to be more important than others. 
To allow for this we include measures of effect for each independent variable in the 
equation, and for the error term. These are the Cj, dj, e. and f, in equations 4.1 to 4,4, 
and it is these that we estimate from the observed relationships within our data, 

STATE, SCHOOL, and FAMILY are the summary variable categories shown in 
Figure 2.1 and represent a total of seventeen variables in all. The c^, dj, ej, and fj are 
the structural coefficients to be estimated, one for each independent variable in each 
equation. They are estimated as partial regression coefficients and each is interpreted 
as a measure of the net effect of the independent variable with which it is associated in 
the equation. 

The three measures of school achievement (Word Knowledge, Literacy, and 
Numeracy) which are the dependent variables in equations 4.1 to 4.3 are measured as 
noted in Chapter 2. In equation 4.4 the dependent variable STAY.SCH. is a dichotomy 
in which early school-leavers constitute Qne of the categories, and those who were 
fUlMime students in 1978 make, up the other. The structural coefficients from this 
equation allow us to infer something about those who stay to the final years of high 
school, and those who leave early, no matter when. 

The structural coefficients estimated are shown in Table 4.1 and are based on 
weighted data from all 4919 respondents. Each column represents an equation. The 

5(5 ' 
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depeiulont variable is noted at tho top of tlio coluinii, and the indepencfent variables 
define the rows. The upper panel of the table shows these eoeffieients in their metric 
form for all variables in each e<liiation. In the lower panel those standardi/.ed 
eoefficientr? with useful interpretations are shown. They are, of eourse, still net of the 
influences due to State, sehopl system, and ethnicity. We show in addition the 
proportion of variance explained by each equation. 

✓ 

The standard errors of the coefficients have been adjusted to allow for desipn 
effects resulting from the cluster sampling. Similar sampling in another study produced 
values of the square root of the design effect for partial regression coefficients equal to 
1.16 (Ross, 1978:143) and we have adopted this figure as a reasonable estimate. Thus, the 
standard errors of the coefficients have been multiplied by MR to take this into 
account. Kach non-italicised coefficient shown in Table 4.1 exceeds twice its adjusted 
standard error. Coefficients less reliably different from zero are shown in italics. With 
a sample size of 4919 all except verj^-mnflll' coefficients achieve statistical signficance 
at the level of confidence we ha^ chosen - a little less than the traditional five per 
cent level. We have shown all the coefficients to provide complete information and 
because this statistical decision rule often discriminates between coefficients not very 
different In size, conferring a degree of apparent legitimacy on one and not on the 
other. Thus, at times we may want to consider coef^f?ients not reaching significance at 
this level but this is somewhat unlikely given our sample size. What is more likely is 
that sorffe statistically significant coefficients will seem practically non-significant and, 
as a result, we will assign meaning only to a subset of the statistically significant 
effects. When an effect becomes worth considering is a matter of judgement in the 
main. By providing the complete set of coefficients with associated significance levels 
achieved we allow the reader to check our judgements. 

Influences on Achievement 

state Effects 

As in the case of all effects detailed in the following tables, the effects of State 6f 
residence are shown 'other things equal'; that is, net of all other specified influences on 
the outcome in question - in this case, each of thre^ measures of achievement. For 
reasons of statistical convenience we show these effects in Table 4.1 as the effect of 
being in State 'X' relative to being in NSW, other things equal. However, to facilitate 
comparisons across the^ates, these State effects are shown in anpthef form in Table 
4.2, as net adjustments to the grand mean of each achievement measure. In this case, 
the effects are interpreted as increments or decrements to achievement that accrue 
from living, in one State rather than another, other things equal. In the section 
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hiotes: Coefficients in. italics are less than twice their respective standard errors* 

Coefficients not In. italics are greater than or equnl to twice their resi>ective 
standard errors 

^'All Mtric coefficients for' father's occupation have heen multipHod by 100 
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Table 4.2 StatGi School and Ethnici ty Hffects I'^prosscd «h Adjusted 
Deviations fran the Crand ™an 
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immediately foUov^ing v\?e interpret both sets of State effects to illustrate the kinds of 
interpretations possible. Subsequent interpretations focus on State effects expressed as 
deviations from the grand mean because of the clearer interpretation they allow. 

Overall, State differences in these achievements appear minor with the exception 
of NT. Other things equal: students in SA and WA score a little more than one point 
higher on Word Knowledge on the average than do those in NSW; those in Qj|d and SA do 
a little better on the Literacy test, about 0.6 of a (^int on the av€*rage; and Qld 
students shgw their traditional advantage in numerical skills (cf. Radford, 1950) scoring- 
1.7 points higher on 'the average than those in NSW, The cOnsisteAt disadvantage of NT 
students needs careful interpretation. They constitute the smallest component of the 
sample, Jiave the highest non-response rate and represent a population markedlMj^, 
. different from that in the other States. While we might be inclined to attribute somW^^ 
part of the observed State effects to differences between State educational systems - in 
curricular emphases, for example - where the other States and ACT are^ concerned, we 
are* unwilling to do this for th^ NT. We would guess that unmeasured population 
difference lie at the root of these effects rather than educational system differences. 
For this reason we omit further interpretation of NT coefficients. 
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In '\nb\e 4.2 State eff<^cts, along 'with those for sohoW systoni t\i\ii (^thrnoity, nro 
shown as adjust^Hl devlatior^s from the \^rnm\ momC Whore Word Knowled^fe is 
eonoerned we ean see that, other thin|i:s ecuial, \\\o State one lives in adds at most '?..'?A . 
to the average seore of students in the ATT and^ at least, suhtra<Ms 0,80 from the 
average seore of Vie, studerUs. Other thir\gs ecjual, ACT studerUs do best in Word 
Knowledge, and Vie- students do marginally vyorst. Similar interpretatioiis are possible 
for l.iterifcey and Numc^raey although tile rank ordering of the States varies. These S?tato 
effeets paralU>l those reported in earlier analyse.s -oven though ttie underlying models 
differ somewhat; see l^ourke and Keeves (I977:?r)2), 

An unequivocal explanation of these net State differences is not possible. While 
our data demonstrate that, other things equal. State differences do exist, they do not 
allow us to explain why these differences occur. The fact that the 'other things' equal 
are only ttie 'other things' specified in the model, and not all other thing^ means that 
w^cannot reject the possibility of unmeasured population differenc^/ between the 
States being at the roaL_of^ these observed Average achievement diff crevices. 
Nevertheless, we have measured variety of important population characteristics likely 
to vary between States and with demonstrated effects on achievement and, by so doing, 
have reduced the likelihood that these State effects are due to State differences in the 
characteristicji of fajiH^es and students. A more obvious, though not mo^ certain, 
explanation is that the effects are due to system differences in educational practice. In 
the case of the Numeracy advantage shown by Qld students this may be so; it hps been 
pointed out that Qld students ^pend relatively more time on mathematics than do 
students in other States (Keeves,T^^68; Rosier, in press) and ihe effects of /time on task' 
on achievement are well known (Rosenshine, 1979)* 

In short, while these analyses increase our certainty that State differences in 
average levels of achievert^ent unrelated to State population differences do occur, in^the 
absence of pertinent data we are unwilling to attribute these differences to State* 
system differences in educational practice. This may be so, but we are unable to tell 
from our data. Thus, we do not recommend^ for example, that mathematically inclined 
students move to Qld. Our findings are more consistent with a recommendation that, 
"given these State differences in achievement (other thing^equal), we attempt to find 
out whether State differences in educational practice and/or provision are the root 
cause. » 

jjcho ol Effects 

School Rurality . Tl;ie effects of this variable shown in Table 4.1 are minor. Other 
hings equal, rural schools - as we have 'defined rural schools - do not disadvantage their 
tudents significantly in either verbal or nuhjerical skills. Th(B school rurality index has 
a range of 3.6 points; thus, students in schools a^ the extremes - the most urban ancj 
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mast nirHl soliools differ on hvophk*' 0.04 ()i)i!Us in Word Kiiowhul^t^ (:i.r> x 0.0I)» 
0.9 points in Literacy (-0.25 x 3.fi) and 1.7 points in Niimeraey ( 0.47 x 3.0). Siner thero 
is no natural metric for the nirality variable it may be helpful also to examine the 
meaning of the standardized ooefTieient in the lower panel of Table 4.1. Taking the 
largest effeet as an example, other things, equal, students who (tKf<*r by one standard 
deviation in the rurality of their school, also differ by ai^verajj^e of O.Of) standard 
deviations in the mean Numeracy .score (a. little more than 0.3 of a point), in favour of 
the more urli^n schools, l^hus; we see little evidefice that achievement in these basic 
skilljj differs much l>etween urban and rural schools, contr^rfM^o po[)Ular belief. 

Scho ol Syste m, bike State ot resideiice, and- for t1i> same reasons, school system 
attended - Covern'm^nt, ("atbolic. Independent - is represented by dummy variables, 
riovernment scfiools constitute the reference jj^roup for the coefficients shown in Table 

4.1 in the same way as. NSW was used as the reference gr9up for State effects. In all, 
these data sh^w an advantajj^e for achievement of attendance at either of the two 
non~Government school systems. IndividuaCs otherwise e<]ual in all respects measured 
but attendif^ a Catholic school score an V verage of 2.98 points higher in Word 
Knowledge, 1.14 points higher in l/iteracy anaV).62 points higher in Numeracy. The 
analogous figures for students from the Independent schools are 3.fi7 points hijfhe^ on 
Word Knowledge, 1.28 points higher on Ljteracy, and l.r)7 points higher on Numeracy. 
Seen in another way, this .means that some 67 per cent of Independent school students, 

i 

and 64 percent of- Cat|iolic school students score above the CJovernment school inean on 
Worll Knowledge, for example. 

• * ^- " - 

The same pattern of effects is seen 'in^another form in the second panel of Table 

4.2 w4iere we preseht the schooj system effects as adjusted deviations from t.lie grand 
mean as we did in the case of State effects. These adjustments are greatest for the 
Iridependent schools and least for Governmenf schools, pointing out as their analogues 

, did that apparently one can do better, on the avierage, simply aS a function of attending 
^ an Indepej^deht school. . ^ 

It is tempting and'|>robat;>ly reasonable to attribute some part of these differences 
to differences in the nature of education provided within the different systems. 
However, unless one can^ be certain that all the other relevant influences on 
achievement have been controlled - and that is next to impossible - th^ possibility 
remains that these effects are overestimated: that is, just as with th(y|||ate effects, 
what we may be seeing are average differences between th? systems in some 
unmeasured population characteristic. We have no way of knowing the extent to which 
t^his^may be true, but we haye reduced the likelihood by ^controlling on the range of 
other State, school, family and sex variables noted. Without doubt we are 
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overestimating th^se school system effects but it would be difficult to argue that they 
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Hvv strttistiprtl rtrtifrtots. As with Strtto offoets, wo hMV<* iiu'roMSod \Uo iUyjoo of 
cortrtinty that thos<^ .syst<M!i difforonoos in MOhirv<Mnoiit two not sololy n fnnotion of 
difforonoos in stti(1<Mit pojMilMtions, And, «s hoforo, wo two unMbh* to s«y whotfivr thry 
represent hetwoen-system differences'^ in edncMtionnl [>r«etiee or provision. However, 
our «nnlyses nwike this n question worth nskinjr riow. If we take m vnrivty of student 
population differences into account and still find between system differences in 
Hchievemerlt ■ then it .seems partieularly important that we fin<? out whether these^ 
system differences are due to differences in what the three systems do and provide. 
Since most aspects of educational practice and provision are amenable to policy action, 
identification of these differences could lead most easily to direct action. 

Family F.ffects 

I'.thnicity . Before considering the effects of ethnicity we need to recall three 
things: first, these too are dummy variables and the Australian-born group is the 
reference group for the coefficients shown in Table 4,1; second, the variablVs are fairly 
coarse measures of ethnicity; and third, we are capturing migrancy in the *Fnglish-born* 
variable, ^Ind migrancy and language in the 'non-Fnglish-born' variable The ethnicity 
coefficients in Table 4,1 suggest that, other .things equal, being born outside Australia in 
an Knglish-speaking nation makes no discernible difference to one*s /achievements in 
school; thus, neither accent nor migrancy appears to matter for migrantxS whose 
mother-tongue is English. Where this m(?ther-tongue is not Hnglish one or both, or a 
variety of concomitants, do matter. Compared witli other students alike in the respects 
measured here, *non-Knglish-born' students are disadvantaged in these achievements 
scoring, on the average, 1.83 points lower on Word Knowledge, 1.09 points lower on 
Litera^cy and, where language is less important, 0.71 points lower in Numeracy. 

The third panel In Table 4.2 illustrates these effects more graphically. The effect^ 
of being born outside Australia in a non-English. speaking nation is to adjust downwards 
the means of Word Knowledge, Literacy and Numeracy by 1.56, 0.89 and 0.57 points 
respectively. For the purposes of comparison we express these adjustments in standard 
deviation units and note that, for the non-English group the degree of disadvantage 
decreases from around 0.15 of a standard deviation for Word Knowledge (-1.56) and 
Literacy (-0.89) to 0.01 of a Standard deviatign for Numeracy' (-0.57). (liven that the 
decline in disadvantage parallels the verbal requirements of the tests and becBuse the 
other 'migrant* group is not disadvantaged significantly, we find it reasonable to 
attribute this ethnicity effect to that of language disadvantage arising from the need to 
work in ft second language or at least a language different from that of one's parentis 
.mother-tongue, with all that this implies. 
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Family Rurality . Whatevor the difforenoes that may oxist betwron rural n\u\ 
urban ffimilios, and we discussed several in the value domain, they appear lb make no 
difference to a student's aefiieveinent as measured. Probably, sctiool Ibarnin^ of tl^se 
skills at least is universalt^ valued. 

Family Size . Family size fias a consistent negative effoot on aohievomont. 
Ceteris paribus , each sibling costs 0.39 of a point in Word Knowledge, 0.25 of a point on 
Literacy, and 0.28 of iTpoint In Numeracy, on the average. While small and confounded 
by birth-order effects, the effects shown are notable for their consistency. 
Explanations of family size effects on achievement usually invoke a 'sharing-of-parents' 
or 'sharing of resourcesW-gument (cf. Marjoribanks, 1979). j 

Parental Attainmentsr, The social and educ4ftional attainme^its of parents have 
fairly consistent effects on the respondent's achievements over and above the other 
influences noted. Given that this is one of the most documented relationships in 
educational research, albeiKTjsQinTy at ttie zero-order level, it was not unexpected. 
Differences in levels of achievement-related values, stimuli, encouragements and 
models within family environments seem to parallel socioeconomic differences between 
families and generally are thought to affect the life-styles ftnd life-chances of the 
offspring (cf . Kohn and Schooler, 1969 for example). 

Sex Differences 

Other things equal, sex differences in Word Knowledge, Literacy and Numeracy are 
minor with the only statistically significant effects those on Literacy, at which females 
traditionally outperform males (cf. Walker, 1976). In this case, being female is worth an 
extra four-tenths of a point, on the average. 

Relative Effects 

It is important to remember that we have been discussing metric coefficients which are 
not comparable within the same equation. For example, the fact that the coefficient 
for father's occupation 1.12 and that for father's education is 0.51 in the equation,for 
Word Knowledge provides only the meaning of the coefficients themselves, not a 
comparison. The standardized coefficients within the second panel of Table 4.1 provide 
the comparisons because they are standardized to the same metric - standard deviation 
units. Thus, we see the analogous standardized coefficients are 0.15 and 0.06 suggesting 
that, oth^r things equal, the effects of father's occupational attainments are sqme two 
and one-half times those of their educational attainments. There is rio reld point in 
providing a detailed interpretation of these coefficients as they represent only a part of 
the total equation. Nevertheless, it is of some interest to note that the largest effects 
within the family variables noted are those due to father's occu{Jation and familjj ijjze. 
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nithor thaf^ parontHl educAtion as onr ini^ht <»x|)0(*t, Difforonoos «lroa<ly noto<l i!\ tho 
measurernent prooision between tho occupational and educational attainiTicnts of 
parents may account for some part of ll)is difference. \ 

Staying and l.cavif ^g 

The fourth column of Table 4,1 contains the structural coefficients representing the 
effects of State, school, family, sex and achievement on staying or leaving school, Tho 
dependent variable is dichotomous and we chose to code 'staying' as M' and 'early 
leaving' as '0'; thus, the coefficients represent effects on staying in school. Changing 
the signs of all coefficients would produce estimat^fy^f the effects of- these ascrihejcl 
and actiieved characteristics on 'early school leaving'. 

i 

Because the dependent variable i#dichotomous each structural coefficient can be 
interpreted as the net difference in the probability of being T on this variable due to a 
one-unit difference in the independent variable, other things equal, Tftus, the 
coefficient for family size effects on staying in school (-0.01) can be interpreted as, 
other things equal, each sibling decreases by 0.01 the probability of staying in school. 
Alternatively, each extra sibling increases by 0,01 the probability that the responcjent is 
an early school leaver, ^ 

State Effects 

Statistically significant effects are indicated for four States, ACT, Qld, SA and Tas., 
arid are interpreted as follows. In comparison with students in NSW like them in^^'lall 
other respects measured, students in the ACT are more likely to stay on in school, and 
those in-Qld, SA and Tas, are more likely to leave early. 

We can interpret these data in another way. Relative to NSW students like them 
in all other measured respects: 

i 22 per cent more ACT students stay on in school; 

ii 4 per cent more Vic, students stay on; 

ill 9 per cent less Qld students stay on in school; 

iv 10 per cent fewer SA students are likely to stay^o the final years of high school; 
f ^ 7 per cent fewer WA students stay on; and^, 

vi 13 per cent fewer Tas* students stayon to the se>jior years of high school^ / 

The same informe<tion is presented as net deviations from the mean in the first 
panel of Table 4.2 with the difference that NSW is included and a comparison^ across all 
States is possible. Since the coefficients for State effects on 'staying in school' are 
interpretable in probability terms, as noted above, the 0.24 coefficient for the ACT 
means that, other things equal, living in the ACT increases by 0.24 the probability of 
staying to Year 12. At the other Extreme, living in Tas* reduces this probability by an 
average of -ft.ll. • • , / ' 
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School, family, sox and school aohiovonuMit aside, wtioro mio lives in Aiislralla 
makes a clifferpiice in the decision to stay on at school or leave early. We cannot he • 
specific about the reasons Vor these State effe.e-ts. Perhaps the edneational systems 
themselves, are differentially attractive to students because of differences in the 
quality of life ttiat students experience in their schools and/or, .possibly, Stale 
differences in the nature of labour markeV f'ntiko. graduation from high school appear 
more or less useful. Work in progress on a measure of 'Quality of School Life' (Williams 
et Strr(99Q) will allow us to test the former interpretation in tfie near future. 



School Effects 



School Rurality . The effects are statistically insignificant and suggest thai, 
other thini|s equal, whether one attends an urban or a riiraV school makes little 
difference in this respect. ^ • ' 

* School System . Not so the effects of attending non-Covernment versus a 

Government school. The effects shown in Table 4.1 follow the same pattern as that for\ 
achievement; among students otherwise equal in terms of where they live, family 
background, sex and achievement, those attending schools in either of the two 
non-Government school systems are more likely to stay on to the final years of high 
school tHan are students at schools conducted by the State Government authorities. In 
Catholic schttols thif? is an 11 per cent difference, relative to Government schools, and in 
non-Governmerit schools it is an 18 per cent difference. The analogous coefficients in 
Table 4.2 show the same pattern, with the Independent schools having the greatest net 
effect (0.15), the Catholfc schools next in size (0.08) and the Government schools with 
the l>a^ effect (-0.03). 

One possible interpretation a^ibutes these effects to the schcSols themselves. In 
addition to enhancing the achievement of their students as we have seen, and apart 
from the indirect effect that ' this has on staying to in school, ^he non-Government 
schools Increase the likelihood that their students will not leave before graduating. 
Whether they instil a love of education or fear of ^inemployment or tlfc Protestant 
ethic, or something else, we are unable to say^ but whatever it is, ceteris paribus, more 
of their students «tay on in school. .Perhaps the quality of school life differs between 
the Systems and, as with the State differences noted earlier, we will Investigate this 
proposUlon soon. An alternative interpretation says that these differences simply 
reflect unmeasured differences b^een the three populations of students. It is. 
Dlauslble, for ^instance, that-parents willing to pay for an Independent schMfl education 

r'bJliev^ that education ensures a good start In life and ex«rt pressure on tlieir. of f spring 
to stay In school, if true, this would mean that some or all of the school system effects 
are due to average between-system differenced in parental encouragement. It Is also 

J possible that the differences we observe are due to the transfer of more able students 
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from (iOV<!r»UT)^4U high sctiools t<:) X\iv Cntholir n\u\ hulopeiulont schools for their senior 
^years, ond a 'reverse movement of the least able out of the two noiv (loycrnment 
systems. We have no way of knowing with our present data whether on/', some, all or 
. none of these explanations is correct. 

Family and Sex Fffects 

Of the eigl\t possible^ direct offpcts on staying at school shown in Table 4,1 only two 
achieve statistical significance. Being born outside AustraTia in a nation Vvh<ise mother 
tongue is not Knglish appears,' dlher things equal, to be an advantage as far as 
completing high sclmol is concerned. In comparison with Australian-born students like 
them in -all. other respects measured, 18 pe^ cent more stay on in school to the senior 
years. The data shpwnjn the thjrct panel of Table 4.2 show this ,same effect in terms of 
adjustments to the grand mean. Marginally less Australian-borns and Hnglish-borns stay. 
to the senior years^ of high school, other things ^ual^ but substantially more 
non-English-borns do so. This is consistent ^ith the often documented ff^ct that migrant 
groups tend to see education as the path to Vocial mobility upward from the lower social 
strata to which they are assigned on arrival (cf. the*studies reviewed in Sturman, 1979: 
35). . ' • ' . ^ 

TlvB only other effect of statistical significance is that due to father's cyccupation 
(0.07) which means, other things equal, that students from families in the upper levels 
of the socia^ s.tructure" are more likely to stay on at school. In fact, each 100 point 
{lifference in occupational Vestige is linked to an increase of 0.07 in the pV)b«bility of 
staying on to the senior yeArs of high school, net of other influences. This too is 
consist(*nt with the substantial literature that links family background to achftVement, 
aspirations, retention and attainment through difference? in parenta^l encouragement. 
Thus, whatvwe may be seeing is the effect of parental encouragement to stay in school 
irrespective of how well the student is doing (cf. St)enner and Featherman, 1978). 

The Effects of A6hievement ' 

As expected,^ each of the three achievement measures has a positive effect on staying 
at school, other things equal. Although these effects appear to be ^qual they are not 
because of the differing metrics of the ,4:hree tests. 'The standardized coefficients 
shown m the lower planel of Table 4.1 indicate' that the verbal and numerical skills 
tapped my the Word Knowledge and Numerac/ measures have the greatest influence, 
with inat'of Literacy approximately half their magnitude. Since much of the business 
of schools is the teaching of these skills we suspect that those who learn them well are 
rewar^ted accordingly. As a result they find schooling a reasonably fulfilling way of life 
that promises an even better future, so they stay. Those les3 capable earn fewer 
rewards and see little point to a continued sc^o61lng that will offer them even fewer 
rewards in the future, so they leave. 
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MMstory of Litt^raoy aii<1 Nii u mthcv 

In the rq>orts of the H)7r> I.itorncy and Nnmoracy study stiuient scores were expressed 
as mastery scores - a student eitfier had or had not mastered the defined skills (see 
[^ourkc and Keeves, 1977), To this point in tjie analyses we luwe used the total - test 
scores rather than the iaast<Ty scores because their distributions approximate more 
closely those required by the statistical techniques we fiave adopted. 

To look at the influences on mastery of these skills and at the effect that mastery 
has on staying in school, we repeated the fuialyses noted above using t>ie mastery scores 
in place of the total scores and the results are shown in Table 4.3, Predictably, we 
explain'^omewhat less of the variance in each of the three dependent tariablos and show 
a somewhat different pattern of statistically significant effects brought about by fewer 
cwfficients Yeaching signficance in the equations using the mastery scores. The reason, 
of course, is that the dichotomous mastery variables have restricted variation compared 
with the total scores. " ^ 

Achieving Mastery ^ 

State differences in the proportions achieving mastery of Literacy are minimal. 
Relative to NSW students like them in all other respects, between one and four per cent 
more students in the other States achieve mastery in these basic reading skills. None of 
the effects, other than that of NT, reach statistical significance, t^ct State differences 
in mastery of Numeracy are another matter., WKh the same qualifications, 10 per cent 
more Qld students achieve mastery, while sevAi per cent more ACT students, four per 
cent more SA students, four per cent fewer Vic. students, three per cent fewer WA 
' students, and <two per <?ent fewer Tas. , -students achieve this level of basic numerical. 
^ skills. 

Attendance at a non-Government school also increases the chance of achieving 
mastery of these skills. In comparison to Government school students like them in all 
measured respects: 

i 10 per cent more Catholic school students achieve mastery in Literacy;^ 

ii 9 per cent more non-Governmen school students achieve mastery of these basic 
reading skills; 

J iii 3 percent more Catholic school students achieve mastery in !*wmeracy; and 

iv 10 per cent more Non-Government school students master these numerical skills. 

Analogous comparisons for the three ethnic groups show five per cent fewer 
English-born and ll per cent fewer non-English-born achieving mastery of Literacy^ 
other things eijual. The comparable figures for mastery of Numeraty are two and six 
per cent fewer respectively. ^ 

a? . 

mc ^ ^ ■ ' '!'7 . . 
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Table 't..^ \hc S{:iyvv/\,ci\\ci Mmld with M.istory -^^'^^-os 

DopiMulont V;iriab!(» 



LittM\uy Numeracy^ Staying; in 

1 ndoptMulon t Va r i ah I v s ( inn story) ( ma s t or v ) So hoo I 



Mot r u" (\)orri c lont s 

AC!" J o.or. o.ov 0.;^? 

Vic. 0.00 -0.0-1 0.04 

Qli! ■ 0.(),< 0.10 -0.08 

SA 0.0-} 0.04 , -0.10 

WA . 0.0 1 -0.0'S -0.08 

Tas. . O.Ol ^ -0.i):> -0.11 

NT ~0.\^0 -0.35 O.Ot, 

Catholic School " 0.10 O.O:^. 0.11 

Imlepeiulcnt Schoo.l 0.09 0.10 0.18 

School Rural ity -0.0?. -O.Oll -0.03 

Knglish-Born -O.Ol^ -0.01'. -O.Ot 

Noti-l";nKlish norn -0.11 -0.06 ' /0.19 . 

l-amily Rural ity O.QO -0. 00 ^ 0.0 1 

Family Size -0.03 " -0.02 -((.01 

Father's Occupation 0.04 0.04 0.07 

lather's Education O.OZ ■ 0.01 0.00 

Mother's r.ducat.ipn 0.0 1 0.02 -0.01 

Sex O.OS I -0.02 J. 02 

Word Knowledge ' 0.11 

Literacy (mastery) 0,09 

Numeracy (mastery) ^-0^ 



Proporation of Variance ' / 

Explained 0.07 ■ 0.06 . 0.19 



Notes: Coefficients in italics i\; less than Uiifo tlieir rospcct i vo .standard 
errors . 

.Coefficients not "in italics\re greater than or equal to twice theij 
respective standard errors. y 

All inetri'c coefficients for father's occni)iition have t)con imiltiplied 
by 100. 
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Tho family backgrourul variablos show similar pattonis to those* uo\<h] above and 
aro suhjoot to similar interpretations; for example, other thinffs equal, students whose 
fathers' occupations differ by 100 ^wints in occupational prestige - the difference 
between a primary school teacher (fi30 on the ANlJ-2 scale) and a bookkeeper (527), for 
instance - differ by four per cent in the proportions reaching mastery on either test. 

Mastery and Staying in School 

The structural coefficients shown for the several State, school, family and sex effects 
offer the same ifiterpretations^ as those shown in Table 4.1 and, thus, we restrict our 
interpretations to those descril)ing the effects of mastery of Literacy and Numeracy on 
staying on at scfiooK Since the dependent variable is a dichotomy, the same 
interpretation used above applies here as well. Other things equal, nine per cent more 
of the *t\Klents who have mastered the Literacy skills tested stay on to the senior years 
of tiigh school, compared with those who had not achieved this level. Mastery of 
Numeracy offers the same interpretation. 

Thug, the use of mastery s<iores for Literacyjand Numeracy provides a slighffly 
different perspective on the findings estimated with the total scores on these measures, 
as one would expect. Moreover, these analyses provide additional information about the 
causes of 'mastery* - what influences movement from a state of non-mastery to a state 
of mastery - and about the effect ttiat this has on staying on at school. But as these 
scores conceal a good deal of variation within the two categories we do not restrict the 
analyses by using the mastery scores alone, preferring instead to provide 
complementary data on the causes and effects of Literacy and Numeracy seen in terms 
of both total scores and mastery scores where appropriate. 

Ascription and Achievement 

At this point we reflect the interpretations made above to talk about early school 
leaving, one of the motivating concerns of the project, and Ihe roles played by 
ascription and achievement in this decision. Our data indicate that the levels of verbal 
and numerical skills achieved figure prominently in this decision, as one would expect. 
Other things equal, it is the less capable academically who leave school early. Among 
the three measures of achievement. Word Knowledge and Numeracy have roughly equal 
influence, about twice that of Literacy. Given that the Word Knowledge test is a 
measflre of verbal abiltfy (cf. Reeves and Bourke, 1976: 34) and that numerical abilities 
relate strongly to general intelligi^n(?€, this pattern of effects indicates that we may be 
topping general Intelligence with these tests as well as achieved skill levels. In short, 
those who leave early are, other thing? equal, those least capable of handling the 
manipulation of abstract symbols that is the core requirement of the academic 
curriculum, and those that have developed the lowest Ipvels of verbal and numerical 

skills as a result. / 
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Ascription plays a part in this process as well. Where one lives in Australin seems 
to makea a difference directly to tl>e decision to leave school early, and indirectly 
because State of residehce influences achievemont and achievement affects early 
school leaving. While oui* data do not allow iis to ex)>lAin why these State effects occur, 
we might suppose that t^ey reflect in some part the differing philosophies, curricula and 
operations of the State "Educational systems. In this context, we suggest that there \m 
be State differences in the quality of life that students experience at schools, Thehe 
State differences may reflect as well differences in the distributions of available 
occupations between the more industrialized and the predominantly rural States, such 
that the proportion of available jobs open to early school leavers varies, or is seen to 
vary, from State to State. 

Ascriptive influences come as well from the-school system attended. , Other things 
equals including level of achievement, students attending Government schools are more 
likely to become early school leavers than are their counterparts in the non-Governmenf^ 
schools. Moreover, these effects Wre enhanced by the indirect effects that come about 
because attendance at non-Government schools affects achievement, and achievement 
affects early leaving* WhetKer these effects c^me a|)out as a function of what the 
non-Government schools themselves do, or whettfer they represent unmeasured average 
between-system differences in student characteristics, both of these, or something else, 
we cannot a^^er. 

The meritocratic model noted earlier gains its best support in the comparison of 
the direct and indirect effects of family background. While the variety of family 
background variables influence verbal and numerical achievement, direct effects on 
eftijl^^chool leaving are limited to two components, ethnicity and father's occupation. 
Migrants whose moth*r^tongue is not English and respondents whose fathers have high 
status occupations are less likely to leave school early. Both effects, we suspect, have 
the same explanation; greater levels of parental encouragement/pressure to stay in 
school. However, the characteristics of family background ascribed by birth are 
influential mainly because they affect achievement which, in turn jsffects early school 
leavings Schools then, seem to be providing a measure of equality of educational 
opportunity, at least within State and system type. They are not, of course, providing 
equality of results, as the effects of family background on achievement make clear. 

Descriptive Datgi on Stayers and Leavers 

The School Stayers 

The student (stayers) questionnaire can be found in Appen^x^A and the data collected 
are summarised in Tables 4.4 to 4.9* Table 4.4 shows the distrib^ttr>n of the stayers by 
type of educational ) institution attencled during 1978. The njiijojit^^ this group were 
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Type of Institution 



^ . — — — 

Percentage 



Secondary School 83.7 

Teachers College 0.3 

f University .0.7 

' College of Advanced Education 0.5 

Technical College 3.9 

Business College 0.6 

Other 0.0 

Non- response 9.7 



Total 100 (N=23U) 

^ 



Table 4,5 Sphool Stayerst Year in Secondary School 



Year 




Percentage 


Year 10 or less 




2.8 


Year IJ 


r 


23.6 


Year 12 " * 




56.8 


Not Attending Secondary School 




V.8 • 6 


Missing 




8.2 






Total 100 (N=2311) 



still in secondary school at this time with only a ve^y few in tertiary education. Of 
those still in school, over half were In their final year and it seemed clear that most 
stayers^would complete thpir secondary education by the end of 1979j(Table 4.5). 

Table 4.6 shows the: stayer^ reasons for continufng with full-time education. 
Higher salifications and better job prospects seem most important, but a number 
appear to have remained at school for want of a job or something better to do. More 
than halC of the stayers plan to continue with further e^cation in 1979 (Table 4.7). 

During the summer of 1978-79, 11 per cent of jthis gfoup had a full-time job, more 
had part-time work (24.7%) but most were, unemployed (55.7%); see Table 4.8. Their 
long term job expectatiohs are shown in Table 4.9. As one would expect, many stayers 
aspire to professional/clerical jobs - jobs^ that require educational credentials (cf . the 
aspirations of school leavers in Table 4.17). 
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Ttai^le 4.6 School Stayers t Reasons for Contlnuii iK with Full -Tiny 
Education ~ 



Reason PoroontaRo'^ 



To gaJn higher quaHf Icatlons 70, fi 

w To get a better Job r 47.4 

Because I like It ^ 21.7 

Because I couldn't get a job^ 'j?^ ^^ ^^ 

Because there wbs nothing else to do 3.6 

- ^ _____ 

* Respondents could ncmlnate more than one reason. 



Table 4.7 School Stayers; Plans for 1979 



Plans 


Percentage® 


Further study 
Get a Job 

Haven't made up Tiiy mind y«t 


57.9 
35,6 
9.4 ' 


(N=231l) 


* Multiple response possible. 




T ■ . 

liable 4.8 School Stayers: Biployment Status 


at the end of 1978 




• 


Percentage 


Brployed full-time/ (sinner Job, probably) 

Biployed part-timfe 

Uhmployed 

Non-reaponse 


10.8 
24.7 

55.7 m 
8.6 ^ 




T(/tal 100 (N=231l) 
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Table 4.9 School Stayersi Status of Job Rxpooted in Five Years Thiy 





Occupational Category * ^ 


Percentage 




Ubopr Profpssional 


16.2 


2 


CJ^flziG^s ^> 


' a 


3 


Lower Professional 


29.3 


4 


Manaflrertal 


2.1 


5 


Shon Pron5fltnr<» 


0,2 


6 


Pa imp r *i 


0,7 


7 


r^lpripal WorkPT^ 


11,1 


8 


Mi 1 \ t Ar\f Pnl i pp 


3.3 


Q 

At 


C*rR f t <nv»n *^ * 

Vy| a 1 I.Cil>\7ll 


6.5 


10 


Shop Assistants 


0.3 


11 


Operatives 


0.3 


12 


Drivers * 


0.3 


13 


Service Workers 


3.7 


14 


Miners ^ 


a 


15 


Farm Workei^s 


0.2 


16 


Labourers 


a 


Non 


-response, or could not be classified 


• 25.5 



Total , 100 (N=2311) 



® Percentage of respondents in this category totalled less than 0.1 per 
cent. ^ - 
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The School Leavers 

School leavers - that Is, respondents wljp were not full-time students during 1978 - macfe 
up 53 per eent of our retained sample, the questionnaire given to this group is included 
in Appendix A and the data collected are summarized in Tables 4.10 through 4.19. 

Table 4.10 shows, the month and year of leaying secondary school. We n?fte that 
most of the group left school at the end of a year, ratlier than ^in^ it and that most of 
the leavers finished school in either 1976 or 1977. By that time^nost had completed 
Year 10, a. few had finished Year li'and even fewer reported that they ha'd completed 
Yeisir 12 (Tabl^ 4.11). About 8 per cent left school without completing Year 10. 

From Table 4.12 ^e see that the majority of leavers found work within 3 months of 
leaving school but 5.4 per cent took more than a year to find their first job. This first 
job was a disappointment to over 38 per cent of th^^oup but 36.5 per cent found it to 
be what they had really wanted (Table 4.13). Given that the leavers have been in the 
labour force f6r varying lengths of time, Table 4J4 is di^Mtilt to interpret; We note 

however that most leavers have had QVly one full-time jobr sln^ leaving schoof'^and very 

^ v. * ' 

few appear to change jobs frequently. Almost^ half haveT>pen unemployed at some time 

■' * • ' ^ . * 

since leaying^school (Table 4.15) but over 80 per cent,wet% employed at the time of the 

survey. (Tablfe 4.16). , . » 
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Table 4.10 Sbh ool Leavers: Date of l^eaving Secondary Schob l V 

■ ' ' > 



Year 




Month 

V 


Percent ago 


1975 


7.7 


January 


■^fl 4 ■ 


1976 


40.6 


rooruary 


1 ft 


1977 


44*4 


March 


0 O 


1978 » 


4.6 


Apri 1 


1 n 
0 . u 






May 


0.0 


Non- response 


2.7 


June 


3.2 




July 








August 


2.8 






SeptcfTber 


L . 6 






October 


2.7 






Novennber ^ 


28.6 






Decanber 


■ 43.3 






Non- response 


3.1 ^ 


Total 


100 ' (N=2«08) 


Total 


lOQ.- (N=2608)' 



. \ 

Table 4.17 shows the status of the leavers' current or last main jobs, together with 
that of the job. th^ expect in five years time. There are important differences between > 
mal«s and females here and we note them ig ^is tablets well. It is clear that some job 
categories contain more females than males (for exampte clerical workers) whUe in 
others there are more males than females (e.g. craftsman, operatives). These are most 
evident in the status of current or last main job. and persist in Job aspirations. In 
contrast to stayers relatively few leavers are In or gapire to professional jobs and the 
majority expect to continue to work in clerl«al/craftsman/service jobs. 

Table 4.18 shows the extent .to which the school leavers are or have been involved 
with further study ^ and the type of study undertaken is shown in Table 4.19. We note 
that 37.4 per cent of tl^e group have no plans for further study in the near (Oture and 
that over half have started or plan to start a course, Apprenticeship^ are the most 
common type of course^ undertaken and only very few members of the group appear to 
be (nterestW In 6r able to undertake tertipry level study. 
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'rtible 4.11 School liCaver 8; Highest Yenr of Secondary School 
Ocrrplete ^ 



Ye 



8 or loss 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Non-response 



Percentage 



0.9 
7.1 
43.4 
31 ,7 
14.3 
2.5 



T^tal 100 (N=2B08) 
' f 



Table 4.12 School Leaverb: 


Time Taken 


to Find .Firpt Job After 


Leaving Secondary 


Sohool 




NiiTt>er of Months 




Percentage 


les? than 1 month 
1 

2 ' 

3 

4 

5 
6-8 
9-11 

12 months or more 
Non-response 




24.4 
?0.0 
16.1 

8.3 

4.3 

2.9 ^ 
/ * 5.9 
3.4 

\ 5.4 ■ 
» 8.9", 


:at 




Total 100 (Nl^26Q?^ 



Table 4.13 School Leavers: Satisfactf^n wi>h First Job 



Whs It the kTnd of job your really wanted?' 



Percentage . 



Yes 
Almost 
Not really 
No " 
Non- response 
JUS 



T 



36.5 
18.1 
20 i2 
18.2 
•7.0 



r 



u Total . 100 (N=2608) 

« 
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•^ble 4.1,4 School Uaverst Nini>er of Jobs- Since UavitiK School 



NiiTt)er of Full-timR 
Jobs 



Percent «Kc Niiiixr of Part-timr Percent Hgo 

' Jobs 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 or more 
none 

no«- response 



RR.6 
18.4 
6.5 
3.1 
I .8 
11 .5 
3.0 



1 16.8- 

2 . 7.5 

3 . 2.1 

4 0.9 

5 or nwre^ 1.4 
none 68 . 5 
non- response 2.9 





Total 100 , 
(N=2608) 


100 

(N:=2608) 






t 

/ 


Table 4. 


■( 

15 School Leavers: Total Unenployment Sn 


nee Leaving School 










Nirrt>er of Months 

u 


Percentage 




less than 1 month " * 
1 
2 
3 

' ■ 4 
■ 5 
' 6 
7-9 
10-12 

more than 12 months * 
non-r^ponse 


46.0 
5.2 
6.9 
5.6 
4.6 
3.6 
4.4 
6.0 
4.5 
5.3 
6.9 


Total - nWl, (N=2608) 


i 






Tftble 4* 


18 School Leavers: Qirrent Brplo^nt Status (Sunner 1978-79) 




— -. — — ^ 






Brployment Statu^ 


Percentage 




Full-time job 
Part-time job(8) 
IMenployed 

Non- response ^ 


77.9 
3.6 

17.6 
0.9 


Total . 100 (N=2608) 




-.^ • . ^ 
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I'Hble 4.17 School leavers: Status of sBrosent or I^st Main Jot) and 



Rxpected Job In Five Years by Sex" 



(Vcupa t i ona ] Category Present or l^st Main Job l-^peoted Jot) 

Males Females Mftles PaT« 1 es 



% % % 



1 upper Professional 


0 


.2 


- 


1 .fl 


0.6 


2 ,Clraziers 








- 


- 


3 Lower Professional 


0 


.8 


2.8 


2.8 




4 Managerial 


0 


.1 


a 


1.7 


0.8 


5 Shop Proprietors 






0.1 


1 .7 


0.7 


6 Fanners 


0 


.4 


0. 1 


1.2 




7 Clerical Workers 

.7 


6 


.2 


42.4 


4.0 


30.^ 


8 Armod Service, Police 


3 


.5 


0.1 


4.4 


r.5 


9 Craftanen 1 


40 


.4 


1 .0 


. 37.9 


0.8 


10 Shop Assistants ^ 


4 


.4 


21 .1 


0.5 


4.6 , 


11 Opera ti^ves 


9 


.3 


4.6 


5.7 


1 .5 


12 Drivers 


2 


.5 


a 


3. 5 


0. 1 


13 Service Workers 


7 


.3 


14.3 


4.1 


14.7 


14 Miners 


0 


.1 




0.4 




15l Warm Workers 
16^ Ijabourers 


5 


.3 


0.5 


2.1 


0.1 


12 


.6 


1 .6 


" 1.4 


0.2 


Hone Dut+» ^ 






0.4 




4.1 


NQn- response or could 












not be classified 


6, 


.9 


10.2 


26.7 


SI .6 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


= 1332) 


(N=1276) 


(N=1332) 


(N=1276) 


^ Percentage of respondents 


in 


— ^ J — 

this category 


totalled less 


than 0.01- 



per cent 




Table 4,18 School lieave^s; Participation in Further Stud y 



Started a course but gave it up 
Carpi eted a course • 
Sti 1 1 doing a course 
Plan to start a course in 1979 
No plans for further study 
Non- response 



PorcentAge 



8.3 
12.2 
19.6 
12.3 
37.4 
10.2 



Total 



100 .(N^2608) 



Table 4.19 School Leavers: Type of Further Study' pider taken 



Type of Course 



Apprenticeship 

Other Certificate Course 

Diplana Course 

D^ree Course 

Other 

No Further Study- / 
Non-res{K)nse 



Percentage 



1V)tal 



22.3 
10.9 
3.6 
1.1 
5.7 
37,4 
19,2 



100 (N=2608) 
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FARLY SCHOC^I. LF' AVI'lHS: C AHKKR BKCiINNINCS - s 

In this chapter ^e examine the transition from school to work of early school leayers, 
individuaLs who leave high school |)eforc graduating. Some 2G08 of our rosfiondents (r>3 
per cent) fall into this category. The model guiding the analyses is that shown in Figure 
2,1, the simplified status attainment model. This is a three-stage model that look$: 
first, at the effects of the several variables in the categories State, school, family and 
sex ofi those school achievements measured by the Word Knowledge, Literacy and 
Numeracy tests; second, at the effects of all of these on the educa^onal attainments 
of early leavers, measured as year leVe^ of schooling completed; and third, at the 
effects of these variables on a variety of occupational attainments in the early ^^areer 
of these individuals. For reasoivs discussed in Chapter 3, 'post-school experience' is also 
Included in the model to control for the confounding influence of period effects, labour 
force experience and simply the opportufiity to have attained the occupational 
characteristics measured. This basic model is Identical to Figure 2.1 with the single 
exception that 'post^chool-experience' is included in all equations involving 
occupational attainrpents (block 7) as dependent variables. 

This model is seen as the simplest overall model we could estimate and, after 
presenting the analyses based on it, we elaborate the model In the following ways* 
First, as^^ Chapter 4 we provide the alternative form of the dummy variable 
coefficients, the adjusted deviations from' the grahd mean, in order to illustrate morje 
clearly the comparative effects of State,' school system and ethnicity. Second, as ' 
' before we consider the effects of Literacy and Numeracy In terms of mastery scores to 
complement the data on the effects of school achievement measured as total Literacy 
and Numeracy scores. 

.( 

Thirteen Structural Equations^ ^ / 

While the summary model shown in Figure 2.1 implies three summary equations baped on 
the blo<^s of variables identified, intact we estimated thirteen equations, one for each 
variable shown within blocks five through seVen, plus an eqii&Mon for 
'post-school-^xperience'. Three equations were estimated in connection witirDlock five, 
one* for each of Word Knowledge, Literacy and Numeracy; one equation was* estimated 
for years of ^schooling completed and another for post--school experience; and eight 
were, estimated for block seven, one for each of^^he measures of occupational and 
further edi/catlonal attainment shown. In estimatiiig these equations .we regressed each 
of the variables In Week five on the eighteen variables contained In blocks *one through 
four - seven State dummy variables, two school system and two ethnic^y dummy 
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variHbh^ nnd one inoasnrc t^ltoh of school rurnhty, fMmily rur«lity, fnthor's (KMMipHtioii, 
father's (Mluoation, mother's rduefition, family si/.o, n\u\ respondent's sex. Th(^ single 
(Miuation for bkK'k six repressed 'schooling eoinplet(*d' on twentv-pn(^ VMrinhl(\s, th(^ 
eighteen noted above phis Word Knowledge, Litor«ey, «nd N^umeraey. l-or theNj^nke of 
completeness, we fRso estimated «n equ«tion for the 'fxxst school experience' vMrinM> iV\ 
block 3, but the coefficients have no ready Interpretation because the varinble is a 
compound measure of several variables. I*ight equations W(Te estimated for block seven 
and in each a measure of occupational attaini?ieiit was r(>gressed on twenty three 
variables, all the proceeding plus 'schooling completed' and 'post-school expcTience'. 

Displayin g t he Datfi 

The amount of information to bo displayed is substantial; the thirteen e(iuations 
estimattMl generate some 280 structural coi^f ficients and these are to l)e presented 
twice, once in their metric form and once as standardized coefficients. The metric 
coefficients are presente(J in the three tables - 5. la, ^).lb and r).lc - wpch consider, 
Respectively, State effects, family und s(*hool effects, and individual effects. The 
ittdependent variables Jn each table are displayed along the horizdntal axis and the 
thirteen dependent variables, grouped into six educationat and six occupational 
attainments plus 'post-school experience', are listed on the vertical axis. Thus, each of 
the thirteen rows within each table contains metric structural coefficients from a single 
equation. It is important to remember that the coefficients shown in each part-table 
are get coefficients. That is, the State effects shown- in Table 5. la are net of the 
effects of^family, school, and the individual characteristics of respondents;, the family 
and school effects shown in Tables 5. lb are net of State an>J individual differences; and 
the individual effects shown in Tables S.lc are net of State, school and family effects. 

Since no useful interpretation of the standardized effects of dummy variables as 
calculated is possible we are limited, to %\ examination of the relative influences of 
school and' family rufality, family size, father's occupation and education and mother's 
reducatiorit along with ascribed (sex) and achieved (Word Knowledge, Literacy, 
Numeracy, schooling xjompleted) characteristics of the respondent. These ^^ffects are, 
of course, net of State, school system and ethnicity hfluences, "and are shown in Table 
5.4. Comparisons of the relative effects' of the State, school system and ethnicity 
dummy variables are provided in\the form bf adjusted deviations to t!ie grand mean in 
Table 5.2. ' . - - " 

As in Chapter 4, coefficients which equal or exceed twice their standard 6rror are. 
shown in non-italic type and our interpretations focus on these for the most part. We 
doubt the significance, statistical an<? tlherwise, of the others on the basis that, with a 
sample size of 2608, coefficients ^ot reaqjiing statistical significance at the level 
chosen are very small and are unlikely to have much practical significance either. 
However, these coefficients are shown in the tables in italics. 



Two (fenoral approaches are adopted. Hi one the focus is on an examination of the 
causes of each educational and occupational attainment examined one by one; in other 
words, to interpret the rows of the table. In the other the ap|)roach rs to interpret the 
columns and focus on State, school, family, and individual effects across the range of 
attainments. We chose the latter approach for this chapter in the interests of 
T?stablishinp consistencies in effects aci*oss the social procoiwes represented, to be 
followed in Chapter 6 by an issue-oriented summary of the fihdings treattng tli?? several 
attainments one by one. Thu^ in this chapter we talk about State effects, school 
effects, family effects and so on. In (Chapter 6 we will talk in summary fashion about 
the causes of: achievement; the decision to leave schobl early; the transition from 
school to work among early school leavers; the future. 

State Effects 

Our main purpose in introducing State of residence into the model is to control 
unspecified between-State sources of Variation in the educational and occupational 
attainments of early school leavers. That is, differences in State economies, labour 
markets and educational systems, at least, are seen as potential confounding Influences 
in analyses based on a national sample of y.^uth; see Alwin (1976) for a similar^ approach 
to college effects, and Munck (1979) in relation to adjusting for between-school 
differences. Since we are -Capturing aggregateJHjtate effects in this way, it is difficult 
to assign a precisj^ meaning to whatever effect^ay emerge, and we do not. 

Table^ 5.1a' is the one of interest. For the effects shown in this table »t is 
important to remember first, that these are metric coefficients an^, second, because 
they are dummy variables, each effect is interpreted relative to NSW, the omitted 
group* Thus, the ~0,86 coefficient for Vic. in Table 5,1a mean$i other things ^lial, that 
early leavers in Vic. score some nine-tenths of a point lowei^on Word Knowledge, on the 
average, than do early leavers in NSW. Similar interpretations are possible for the 
other coefficients shown for each for tTie"'tTrr;&e school achievement variables^ The 
consistent advantage^ of Qld and SA early leavers in Word Knowledge, Lit^acy 
Numeracy is most n<^table. While these differences probably reflect differing currlcular 
emphases ' across the States, State difference in the characteristics of student 
populations might b4 implicated given that we are now talking about early school 
leavers, a Select group. However,^ by definition, such differences would need to be 
unrelated to the other student characteristics already controlled - school system 
attended, social origins, family and school rurality, sex, and so on. This fact seem^ t() 
reduce the likelihood that between-State differences in student population? are 
responsible for these effects, ^; 
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Table 5,1a State Effects on the Educational and Occupational Attainments p\ ^^liy vSc ho ol Leavers 

Independent Variables 



Dependent Variables 



racy, 

olihg Completed (; 



Word Knowledge 
Literacy, 
Numerl 

Schoolihg Completed (yeats) 
Post-School Experience (months) 
Attempted Further Study? 
Further Study Plans? 
Time to First Job (months) 
Satisfaction with First Job 
^\er Unemployed? 
Mont^iiS Unemplo 
Status of 'Present' Job 
Status of Expected Job 



7 






STATl- 








ACT 


Vic. 


Qld" 


SA ' 


WA 


■|us. 


NT 


-0. 39 


-4 

-0.86 


0.99 


1.88 


0.96 


0. 74 


-5.18 


0.64 


-0.13 


0.92 


1.01 


0.13 


0.23 


-4.16 


0.38 


-0.59 


2.60 


- 1.13 


-0.72 


0.03 


-6.83 


0.14 


0.39 


0.35 


0.6? 


0.43 


0.16 


0.45 


-3.14 


-0.02 


4.78 


0.02 


4.00 


1.62 


-1.53 


-0.13 


-0.11 


-0.19 


-0.19 


-0.06 — 


-0.10 


-0.06 


^ 0.06 


.--0,08 


-0.21 


-0.16 


-0.06 


-0.15" 


0.04 


-0.48 

'0714 


-0.65 

0.12 


0.63' , 

-0.05 


-0.65 y 

Of(ll 


0.82 

0.10 


0.64 
-0.06 


-0.54 

'^^-^yo6 . 


-0.03 


^ -0.02 


0.08 


o.os 


0.00 ■ 


0.03 


0.06 


' 0.66 


. 0.37 


0.96 


0.88 


0.59 


0.3Z 


-0.40 


-6.37 


-4.92 


, -4.30 


^r8.79 


-3.93 


-7.SZ 


20.34 


-10.04 


-8.89 


\ 3.89 


■6.77 ' 


-8.62 


-9.09 


18. 61 



Note. The coefficients shown indicate State effects, ojrfier things^qual 




1 

state (lifforenoos for 'scluK)linK (Mmplot<Mr are shown in the fourth tHjuation. 
Again, the effects are relative to NSW and show that, other thinffs equal, students In 
Vie. stay in sehool an average of 0.39 ye^rs longer; those in Ql<1 stay 0.3S years longer; 
in wThearly leavers get an extra 0.43 years of sehooling; those in Tas. stay 0.16 yeai*s^ 
lonj?<^f and those in SA stay on for an extra two-thirds of a year, on the average. 
While these may a|>i>ear to be minor differenee^ we ought to keep in mind that they are 
net differenees among means and thus represent fairly substantial differences in the 

T" 

total schooling of this particular cohort. To some extent these figures njay reflect 
State differences in the definition and implementation of the mini^)Miflf^eg school 
leaving age, but it is equally plausible that thdy reflect State differences in holding 
power. We raise again the possibility that between-Stfti^ differences in the quality of 
schooj life may be involved. We tak<^ up the question of whetl^r; these differences 
affect early career status later when the effect of schooling completed is considered. 

Seeing that 'post-school-experience' contains components of period of entry into 
the workforce, labour force experience, and simply opportunity to have attained the 
occupationa^^tatuses noted, we present the coefficients but do not interpret them. As 
noted, the variable wok introduced for the purpose of confining the confounding 
influence of these effects on occupational attainments. 

State effects on the acti(^s and intentions of school leavers to engage in further 
education, other things equal, show that relative to NSW, and with only one exception 
^ fewer s^lfhool leavers in ACT, Vic, Qld, Tas., WA and SA have attempted further study 
or plan to in the future. Whether this i s func tion of State differences in the 
opportunity to undertake further education or In' the motivaHon to do so engendered by 
previous educational experience, or something else, cannot be answered ^^ith these data. 

State differences in early career attainments are displayed in the remainir* 
coefficients of Table 5.1a. Living in ACT or Tas. offers no statis^cally significants 
advantage or disadvantage vis a vis NSW in Hie time it takes to/obtain a job after 
leaving school. However,* among individuals otherwise equal: those living in Vic. take 
two-thirds of a month less, on the average, to obtain their first job; those in Qld 
two*-thir<b of a month longer; those in WA eight-tenths of a m<^th longer; and those in 
SA two-thirds of a month less, than do early school leavers living in NSW. State effects 
on unemployment are most pronounced in Qld and SA. Other things equal, living in Qld 
increases the chances of haviijg experienced unemployment and, on the average, early 
leavers have experienced almost a month more unemployment than their NSW 
counterparts. Sinfildiirly) SA leavers have experienced an average of 0.88 months extra 
unemployment vis a vis NSW early school leavers. Note that these effects are over and 
above the effects of education, the opportunity \o have experienced un^ployment, and 
the other independent variables within the model. We can only assume that this is 
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indicative of differences in the labour markets of the various States such that,' other 
things equal, an indfvldual is more likely to ot)tain a job in one State than in others 
simply as a function of State differences in the availability of Jobs, 

^ State differences in occupational status attained and expected are fninor and,' 
overall, not -statistically significant. The metric of th^ status scale ranges a low 

of 331 for labourers io foo^>1)everage and tobacco Industrie^!, to a high of 915 for 
independent medical practitioners (Broom et al. 1977:103). Thus, the largeV effect 
sh^wn (20 points) does not represent a marked difference in status betwe<^v 
occupations. They may reflect minor State differences in the relative proportions of 
umkilled and semi-skilled jobs in white-collar ancj blue-collar occupatiofvs. 

These State effects are more clearly shown in the upper panel of Table r)-2 where 
we show them as a^usted deviations from the grand mean for the major educational and 
occupational attainments. Effects on school achievement, job satisfaction, employment 
at tlie time of the survey^ and job status are not shown. We presented State effects on 
achievement^ for the total sample in Chapiter 4 and the remaining omissions show 
negligible State effects in Table 5.1a. ^ ^ 

State effects on^ years of schooling completed are negative for ACT, NSW and 
Tas.; other things equal, early school leavers leave earlier in ACT, NSW, and Tas. than 
they do in other States. They take longeV to get their first job in Qld, WA and Tas., and 
are mor^ likely to have been unemployed iKthey live in Qld, SA and Tas.^ eflP*^nce the 
greatest ai^ount of unemployment in Qld and SA, and are less likely to hUve engaged in 
further education, orjtorplan to do so, if tti^ey nve in these two States. 

^- It is app^^ifing to attribute the patterns of Sta\e differences in educational and 
occupational attainments to State differeifees in educational systems arid in economic 
prosperity reflected in labour markets. While this may be trqe in part, we cannot be 
definitive about the reasons for these differences. We can, however, be definitive about 
the State differences among early school leavers. Other things equal, the simple .fact of 
living in SA means consistently higher educational attainments, less time to find a job 
after leaving school iHit lower pl^rticipation in further education, and more 
unemployment. The situation in Queensland is similar except t^iat early leavers tend to 
take longer to get their first job, on the average, than they do in other States except 
WA and Tas. Moet other State effects^ on occupational attainments tail to reach 
statistical significance. 

It is important to keep in mind that these State effects are net of whatever State 
difference^ might occur as a result of population differ^ces between the States, for 
example, differences in the ethnic, socioeconomic and rural compositions of this 
cohort} and, where occupational attainments are concerned, net of the State 
differences in achievement that we have noted. Individuals otherwise equal in these 
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Table 5.2 * State, School and Ethnicity Effects Expressed as Adjusted Deviations frcm the Gra nd IW^»n 









Dependent 


Variables 








Independent 
Variables 


School ing 
Coipleted 


Tiino to 
Job 1 


Ever 
Uneiployed 


Months 
Unenployed 


Attaipted 
Fill 1 - tiine Study 


Planned 
FuM-tin>o Study 


Present 
Job 








Net State 


Effects 


r 






NSiV 

Vic. 

Qld. 

m 

Tas . 
NT 


-0.14 
-U. zo 
O.U 
0.08 
0.39 , 
0.15 
. -0.12 
0.17 


-0.47 
n hi 

-0.64 
0.64 

-0.64 
0.83 
0.65 

-0.53 


-n no 
-0.Q4 
0.06 
0.03 
-0.02 
0.01 
0.04 


0.13 
-n Ai 

-0.06 
0.53 
0.45 
0.16 
-0.11 
-0.83 


-0.04 

U • Uil 

-0.02 
-0.10 
-0«10 

0.03 
-0.01 

0.03 


4 

0.14 

0 OR 

\J . I/O 

.0.00 
-0.13 
-0.08 

0.02 
-0.07 

0.12 


-2.94 
3.43 
-1 .49 
-0.87 
-5.36 
-0.50 
-4.10 
23.77 
- 








Net School 


System Effects 








Goverrment 
RonaQ Cat hoi ic 
Independent 


-0.03 
0.18 
0.22 


-0.03 
0.20 
0.05 


0.01 
-0.09 
0.10 


a 

0.05 
-0.74 
1;26 


-O.Dl 
0.07 
-0.01 


-0.01 
0.04 
0.10 


-1 .15 
10.86 
-6.75 


Net Ethnicity Effects 


Australian-born 
English-born 
Non-Engl i sh-born 


-0.03 
-0.04 
0.19 


-0.17 
-0.02 
0.97 


-0.01 
0.06 
0.03 


-0.12 
0.«5 
0.02 


-0.01 
0.07 


-0.01 
-0.04 
0.06 


-0'.02 
-1.81 
1.93 
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rcS(M*ot<« oxporUMUM* ^iffer<MUM\s in odiioMtionnl miuI (xMMipnt ioiinl MttniniiuMitH ms ii 
function of their goograptiioal hxMition in Anstralifi. Of oonrso, wo do not f^ittrilnito 
ttioso of foots to K^'ORrHptiy hs suoti hwX suRKOst instoad ttiat ttio]f rofloct, m! loast, 
t>otwoon-Stato difforonoiiSK|h ttio strnotnro and pro(M*s,s of (^duration, ttu^ hraltti of ttio 
ooonomy, and ttio huoyanoy of ttio laboiir uiarkol. 



Sotiool arui Family I-Tfoots 

Tablo r>.U> contains tho data in qiiostion. As hoforo, ttioso offoots aro not of all other / 
infl^uMieos stiown in ttie model sueh Jhat the offocM of a varinhlo r#it>r(\sents (tifforono*'^ 
in outoomo'amonK individiials different on ttio varial>lo in (iiiostion Viit aliko in all other 
measured ri^peets. 

Soti ool System Kffects 

As noted earlier ttio two variables eaptiirinp attenctance at non-Government setiools are 
dummy variables wtiose offoots are interpreted relative to the omitted group, 
'^ffljlvornment sotiools, Whe^o oduoational attainments are eoneerned, on Independent 
school eduoation seems to be an advantage as the first two columas in Table 5,lh stiow. 
Farly leavers from ttiese schools evidence higher attainments ttian their State-school 
counterparts, and In no inst^iee are ttiey disadvantaged in these respects. For example, 
other things equal, early leavers from the non-State schools ^^tain an average of 
one-quarter of a years extra schooling than similar leavers from State schools- Keep in 
mind that we are controlling for the socioeconomic selectivity of these systems so the 
effects are not due to between-school differences in the leavers' social origins^ As with 
State effects, -^e are measuring aggregate residual effects associated with school type 
in these variables thus, canncft^be definitive about their meaning. Nevertheless, - 
the data'^o show that even among those who do not complete high school, other things 
equal, those who attend noArGovernmertt schools do better on our measures of 
achievement and in terms of the a'n^unt of schooling they acquire. 

These school system influences cai^y through to occupational attainments as well. 
Whatever it Is that a Catholic school 'education provides - perhaps more of the 
traditional occupational virtues, as one neoconservatlve commentator suggested (Harris, 
1979) - It is beneficial for early school leavers. Although early leavers from'^athollc 
school? take longer to get thelr^ first Job, they are less likely to have ever been 
.unemployed (-0.10), experience some eight-tgnths of a month less unemployment (-0.79), 
haVe current jctos whose status Is 12 points higher - approximately the difference 
between service station attendant (430) and ^ panel beater (444), for example (Broom et 
ah, 1977:108) - and expect to have Jobs In five years time whose status is 14 points higher 
than the expectatlom of Government-school students. 
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Table 5.1b School and Family Effects on t h e Uducatioiial and Occupation al Attainments of F.arly School Lcavers^ 



Independent VBriablos- 



SCHOOL 



D«p«i>d«nt Variables 



Cftth. 

School 



Indep. 
School 



School 
Rural ity 



r.ngllsh 
Born 



Word Knowledge 


- \M 




3, 


71 




-0, 


A 


-0.57 


Literacy 


0. 


67 


1 


.24 




"0.55 




-0.59 


NuBeracy 


0, 


P.4 




i. 


;2 


-0.91 




-0.50 


Schooling Coapleted (years) 


0.2V 




0, 


.25 




0.08 




-6.01 


Pott-School Experience (ponths) 


-1.41 








88 


-0, 


74 


-0,72. 


Attempted Further Studyt 


6.08 






0, 


00^ 


-0.05 




0^00 


Further Study Plans? v 


0. 


06 




0. 


11 


-o:o6 




-O.OS' 


Ti»e to First Job (months) 


0. 


2S 




0, 


OS 


-0, 


zo 


0.15 


Satisfaction with First Job 


0. 


12 




0, 


12' 


0, 


JO 


-0,15 


fiver Uneaployed? 


-0.10 






0. 


oS.. 


-0, 


00 


. 0.07 


Months Unenployed 


-0.79 




1 


.21 




0, 


04 


' 0.77 


Status of 'Present Job' 


12.01 






-5. 


60 


-J. 


50 


-J, 7.9 


Status of Expected Job 


13.91 




30 


.25 




-3. 


6Z 


9.79 

r-*r— 



FAMILY 



Nonlinglish 
Born 



Family 
Rural i ty 



r«mily 
Size 



Father * s 

Occupn . 



-0.88 
-0.87 
'-0.34 
0.22 
^3.45 
0.08 
0.07 
1.14 
^0.03 
0.04 
0.14 
2,95 
-0.32 



• 0,1^ 
0.20 
0. 26 
-0,02 
-0.16 
-0.00 
-0,02 
0.08 
'-0,02 
-0,02 
a,05 
-1,25 
5.99 



-0.32 
-0.25 
-0.27 
-0.04 
0.22 
-6. 01 
0,00 
D.Q7 
-0,01 
0.0] 
0.18 
--0,90 
*0.46 



0.80 
0.37 
n.43 

n.io' 

-0.70 ^ 

n.03 
n.05 

0.02 
0.09 
-0.03 
-0.18 
1.92 
-^0,83 



Fnthor ' s 
Fdn. 



0.40 
0.23 
0,15 
-0.02 
0.70 
0.01 

< OlOr 

-0.27 
^.01 
^0,00 
0.09 
2,00 
4.58 



Mother's 

Hdn. 



0.41 
0.35 
0.58 
0^.07 
-0.60 
^0.00 
^0,00 
-0.03 
0.06 
-0.01 
0,01 
-0.25 
2.83 



Note. 



Hie coefficients show indicate scfeool and family effects, other things equal. 
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Wliilo those effects might have been expect(Ml, those of Indopondent school 
education are not, Insofar iis occupatioiial attainnu^its are conoerned. hi terms of oarly 
occupational attainments' these students have l>een unemployed, on the, average, 1.21 
months longer, are somewhat more likely to have experienced unemployment (0.09), and 
are working • p^w • in Jobs of .somewhat lower average status than their 
riovernment-school counterparts. Yet i!i five years those ndolosoonts expect to bo 
wprking in an occupation with a status, on the average, 30 points higher than their 
CiOvernmt^Tit-school analogues^ 

- These same effects are apparent in the second panel of Table 5.2. On the average, 
early leavers from the non-Government schools leave school later than their 
Ciovernmont school counterparts, thOugh they take somewhat longer to get thc\ir first 
job. Once in the workforce, differences between pupils from the two independent 
system^ emerge. Early leaver3"fro^ the Catholic schools are les.s likely to have. been 
unemployed (-0.09) and those from the Independent schoojs more likely (0.10). 
Similarly, the alumni of the Catholic schools experience less unemployment (-D.74) 
while those of the Independent scliools have more ,(1.26) than the bulk of the popufhtion 
which attends the several Government system schools. Similarly, more of the Catholic 
school early leavers have attempted further study (0.07) and, on the average, they 
attain higher status occupations (10.86) than bheir Independent school analogues. 

Two general patteras of effects need explanation. Why da early leavers at both 

non-Government school systems achieve at a higher level, other things equal, than 

Government school students? And, why do early leavers from the Catholic schools do 

best in the workforce and those from the Independent schools fare worst of all? In 

Chapter 4 we suggested an ans,wer to the first of these questions when the same pattern 

of effects was seen in the total sample, and in Chapter 6 we take up these issues-again. 

f 

An answer to the second question Is more speculative. Perhaps students a^' 
Catholic schools get a traditional education and learn the traditional values that 
employers see as desirable. They ^re more ac^ptable to employer^ as a result, either 
because they exhibit thCvSe vii'tues and/ or because employers think they have them. 

The explanfition of the disadvantage suffered by the Ind^endent s>?ho<M early 
leavers is more speculative still and the meaning assigned must be seen as tentative. 
We asstime in the first instance that tjje effect is not due to the education per se ; 
Independent schools probably do not teach anti-work attitudes, and employers pfdbably 
do not discriminate against early school leavers who have attended these schools. If tht 
effect is not due to the schools as such, it seems Itkely to be rooted in betWeen-system 
differences in family background not controlled in these analyses, ^e h^ive no measure 
of family income, for example. Although we do control for part of between-family 
different in this resource through our controte on , parentaf occupational and 
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•'cKhicdtlonnl attninments, it is only a part, as the correlation bctwoon incoino and.tlmso 
attainments is of th<:^ order of 0.3 to O.f) (Jones et al.. 1977:63). Thus, residual resource 
differences t>etween fatnilies acrass the two systems may bv responsil)le; early school 
leavers from" Independent schools may have sufficient family financial hackiiij? to 
ehoogy about their jobs. However, it is probably more than simple resource differences 
between fafiyllies, Some part of the justification for choosinp an Independent school 
education must rest on the preniitt that it provides a better start in life. Since su(:h 
fatnilies may be more willing to invest in a 'better' start through a 'better' education we 
suggest that, resource differences aside, they may also t)e more willing to support a 
period of liiiemployment while their of fspring search for the right occupational niche. 

) 

School Rurality . • r 

As .discussed earlier, our measure of school rurality is an aggregate measure of the 
family rurality ^f the twenty-five students sampled in each school. We assume that 
schools differ in their rurality directly with the average level of the rurality of their 
students. If on« does not accept this assumption, then we are measuring the effects of 
Veer rurality\ If we do accept the assumption that, for the most part, rural children 
attend rural schools, arid M|ban children attend urban schools, ^^en we are tapping the 
variety of rural school disadvantages noted by the Schools Commission, as well as 'peer 
rurality\ 

Net of other influences, the more rural the school attended the lower the levels of 
Word Knowledge, Literacy and Numeracj^of early leavers (the coefficients -0.42, -0.55 
and -0.91 respectively). However, an examination of the metrics of the variables 
suggests that the effects are -i^elatively minor: other things equal, schools at the 
extremes - the most urban and most rural of the schools - produce a net difference of 
one and one-half polnls in Word Knowledge, two points in Literacy and three t)oints ^n 
Numeracy, on the average. Since thfese tests have ranges of between 30 arid 40 points 
even the effects of extreme school rurality on achievement are fairly small. Early 
leavers from these same extreme JJcJiools differ by three-tenths of a year In schopling 
completed, on the average, fetvouring the more rural schools. Participation in fUl'ther. 
education though suffers fpom a rUral education as the iiegative -Coeffidients delating to 
'attempted further. &tu<^' /-0,05) and 'further study plans' (-0.0^1 indl<ja\e.v Where 
oc<jupational att«i{nment$ are concerned the effect of a riiraV edqcatibn is negligible 
. with two exceptions. The more t*ural the SjChdol, the IteW time it takes to epter the 
workforce (-Ol 30) and the more satisfii^d is the eaWy school leaver (0,10). Thus, overall 
there appear to be some minor educational disadvantages associated- with a rural 
education, Snd an advantage in the t^pdency to stay in ,sch«f)l a little longer, but as far 
occupational attainments are concerned a rttfal ydu^Jation is, neither better nor worse 
in its effects than one obtaine<l In an urban school. Given the res^tricted job 



opportimitios in rurnl nrons ono inlgtit nssiimo, first, thnt tho riirnl stiid<M)ts stny in 
soh(x>l Jongor hocaiiso thoy soo fow jol)s Hvnijahlo in tho local area, and sooond, that tho 
apparent absonco of o/ciipational dfisadvantajfo oonw*s about booaiise rural youtli move 
16 the oity in soaroh of eniployment where thoy soen'i to eonipfto on equal terms wHh 
urban youth. 

E thaicit y ' * • " . ' ^ ^ 

F.dueational disadvantage is traditionally associated with membership of ethnic (?roups- 
Irnexaminlng this assertion our datte limit as to fairly coarse measures of , ethnicity. In 
fact, our measures are' measures of 'mij?rancy* and *mother-longue* combined. 
Respondents who are memi)ers of ethnic groups but )who were bori^ln Austral>a are not^ 
distinguished from other Australian-born mdn\bers of the sample and, thus, s6me group, 
differences may be obscured.' Nevertheless, our measure does seem to capture those 
members of ethnic groups at most risk: those with the least exposure to ^ccliltMrpting 
influences; and those \yith the greatest degree of language disadvantage. , 

The use of two dummy variables to. capture the ethr^c^rigins of oHir respondents 
means that effects are interpreted relative to. the omitted group, tho^ born in 
Australia. Ethnic effects on educational achievement for the ^Englishrborn' group are 
not statistically significant though they show a consistent degree of ^Aacjvantage Jn the 
negative signs of all tfie coefficients. Their ^cupatlonal attalnifl'^nts, however, are 
somewhat more affected- Early school leavers In this ethnic group experience less 
satisfaction vith their first job (-0.15), are more likely to have geer^ some unemployment 
(0.07) - on the average about three-quarters of a^/ month (0.77) over that of 
Australian-born respondents - and expect* to have somewha* j/gfjer status jobs in five 
years, higher by about 10 points on the aY.erage. ^ y 

Non-English-born early leavers show lower Ijvels of W/^d Knowledge, Literacy, and" 
Numeracy, as one might expect, though the coefficients do*^ot reach statistical 
significance. However, other things qqual,. they sfay at school an average of two-tenths 
of a year longer (i).22), are more Ukely. to have attempted further study (0.08) and to 
plan On doing more (0.07). Where occupation^ jSittainrnents are in question there is 
iitt)^ evidence that this group is disadvanta^, although they take a little more than a 
.month longer to get a job after^eavlng ^htOJ (1^14) relative to Australlan-borns. 

* The Ibweh panel In Table 5.2 sho^'^e comparative effects across the three 
groups. Other thihgi ;egjial, non-Engli;rfi-l>brn early leavers leave later^-than the other 
(froups, take. Idnpftrao Vind.tl)felr, first jojb^, <^re less likely than the English-born to have 
suffet^ed UnemploytiJ^nt^ pnd more' UMy than the Australian-born, with the same 
pattern holdfng fqr "duration of Ujjeilfployment. In addition, they hold marginally higher 
fcstatus j(M>3 hian ^fth^* the Auatrallan-Jbom or the English-4)orn, other things equal, and 
&re more^liitely:.td Mve <^ttenip.t^^ and^plan o*\ further education. 



Overfill, ethnric dlsHdvuntfipo seoins to ho conroiitrntod wlioro wo would lonst 
expect it, anuM^ mlpPHnt ffiinilie?r wf]ose inother-tonKiie is that of their' a<!o[)tod 
country. * I^arly school leavers among tl'ie mij^rfints from Knplish-speakhip nations, while 
shying negligible disadvantage within the schools, show a degree of <Hsadvantage in the 
labour market. On the other hhnd, their counterparts frgm non-Mnglish-spenking nnTtons 
are not sipiiificantly <Hsadvantaged, on .the whole, within the schools except for their 
literacy skills and, apart from taking longer to find a job, are not significantly different 
from Australian-born respondents in their occupational attainmeiits. In fact, tests of 
significan^ aside, they do somewhat better. We suggest three possible expl/inations but 
have no way of knowing the truth of any within the confines of our present data: first, 
the existence of a general discriminaticfn afeainst migrants in the workplace, offset, for 
ttie non-Fngllsh-born school leavers, by the availability of jobs in a less competitive 
ethnic job market; second," the posfybility of differences in actiievement values between 
the groups; third, we may have underestimated parental occupational and educational 
attainments in the non-Knglish-TjpeTaking group through the reporting of current parental 
status which may be different from status prior tp ntigrating. As a result, 
socioeconomic and educational differences in family background between the groups 
may not be adequately con|rolled and, hence, will appear as ethnic differences. 

Rural Origins 

The issue is one of whether the rurality of the area in which the respondent's family 
lived (in 1975) influences current educational and occupational attainments; In short, 
whether distance from the cultural provisions of urban centres, resource disadvantage 
engendered^ by isolation, a predominance of agricultural occupational models, a 
restricted range of job opportunities, and the relative mix of Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft value orientations characteristic of the respondent's immediate 
neighborhood - and, we assume, his family as well ~ affects these attainments. The* 
answer seems to be no. Respondents coming from rural family origins do somewhat 
better in each of the three measures of educational achievement though the 
coefficients do not reach statistical significance/ Educational attainments measured as 
year level completed are also unaffected by the ruralityof one's family. Occupational 
attainments are similarly unaffected with the exception that thef more rural the 
respondent's origirls the higher his occupational expectations for five years hence. Each 
unit of family rurally - the range is seven - produce a 6-point increase in the status of 
the occupation expected, a 42-point difference from the most rural to the most urban of 
families in favour of the early leavers from rural families. 

'Xhe most striking observation to make about the effects of rurality, whether 
family or school, is that, contrary to expectations, it seems to ,make only a small 
difference to occupational attafnments, other things equal. The concern we sometimes 
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see ov^the pliRfit of riirAl yontti (of. (^ilnunir and Lansbiiry, 1978) seoms }\o{ ontiroly 
warrnntCHl, Our datn siiffgest that, other thint^s equal, rural youth suffer no major 
disadvantai^e in tefms of getting a Job. This dyes not mean that rural youth are not 
disadvantaged in the job market^ if one eonsiders that having to leave home to get a job 
is a disadvantage. In rural a^^R the jobs rtfe limited and, most likely, we find no rural 
disadvantage beeause most of t>ies<? early sehool leavers move to the eitiKs in seareh of 
work.* Once there they compete in the same market as urban youth and, apparently, on 
the.same terms. ^ , " ' 

The Family Environment - ^ ' 

'Under this heading we have grouped the effects of the respondent's imtnediate family 
environment: t\ie siblings; the social and economic statuses, values and occupational 
models thajt are associated with the occupation of the principal breadwinner, usually 
fathers; and the educational ethos of the home, insofar as we can capture this with 
measures of parental education. Family size exerts a consistent negati^ve effect on 
educational attainments, an effect which is oonsistent, also With general findi;igs on the 
influence of family size. Other things equal, each additional brother or sister costs 0,32 
of a point in Word Knowledge, 0,25 of a point in Literacy, and 0.27 of a point in 
Numeracy, * Each sibling also costs 0.04 of a year of overall schooling, Marjoribanks 
(1979) '•reviews the explanations for family size effects on educational attainments in 
some detail. Typically, these explanations adopt a 'sharing of resoirrces' perspective 
where resources are broadly defined and range from material parental contact. 

These effects persist through to occupational attainments though witti less force. 
Other things equal, each extra sibling Increases the likelihood of having experienced 
^unemployment (COl), dnd addis 0,18 of a month to tfie total period out of work. An 
explanation for the occupational ef/ects, which are net direct effects, is not 
immediately obvious, though they too may reflect a similar sharing of parental 
resources where these are encouragement and assistance in obtaining work. 

The effects of father's occupation have been scaled by a factor of one hundred 
. ^uch that the coefficients shown represent the effects of a 100-point xlifference in 
occupational status, Effects.on educational attainments ar6 consistently positive as one 
^ould expect. Respondents whose fathers' occupations differ in status by lOOooints 
also differ by one-tenth of a year of schooling complet^fl, other things equal. Wit^ the 
* exception of a small effect\ on unemployment (-0.03), a father's own occupational 
attainments do not affect those of the next generation directly. That is, family status 
appears not to be a direct advantage or di)3advantage in ,the labour market for early 
school leavers. Occupational attainment for this group seems to be essentially rf 
meritocratic process, at least as far as family background is concerned. 

. ' - - »• • 
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PHPOiitHl cdviCHt^onal attHinments oj^orate similarly, affootinp tho oduoational 
attainments but not ooeupatioiuil attainments of these early leavers to any marked 
degree. Thus, while having parents with high status jobs and high levels of education 
helps their educational attainments, andNhrough these their occupational attainments, 
these family attainmcnt^seenvto have no direct influence in the ^rketplace itself. 



Individual Effects 



The effects in question are contained in Tables r).lc and, with the exception of sex, 
represent the effects of educational attainments on occupational attaimnents net of 
State, family and school influences. I 



Sex 



T 

In both tables the effect of sex is consistent. While not statistically significnnt, the 
^coefficients for Word Knowledge and Literacy favour females, but females score lower 
on Numeracy (-0".65), are less likely to attempt further study (-0.06) or plan on further 
education (-0,11). They take one and one-third months longer to get a job, are 
unemployed on the average 1.33 months longer than males, aiul are more likely to have 
been unemployed (0.13) since leaving school. Against these consistent negative effects 
being female, females" do* attain higher status^obs - being female is v^orth some 15 
status points for current job -. and expect*to be- in higher statt!? jobs in five years time. 
However, in good part this is a function of the kinds of jobs seen as appropriate for 
.females. If we look back to Table 4.17 we see that most females enter clerical or shop 
assistant occupations, whereas males enter occupations somewhat lower in status and 
predominantly^male preserves - the armed services, craftsmen, operatives, labourers. 

Consistent sex differences of this kind takeifwith much of the available evidence 
suggest that we may have oversimplified our model in this respect. Quite possibly the 
soblal processes implicated in educational and occupational attainment are not the same 
for males and females, and there is evidence that this is so (cf, SRaeth, 1977; Sturman, 
1979), Thus, assuming an additive effect for sex probably ov^simplifies things and we 
should look at an interactive model. Separate analyses by sex have been undertaken and 
Will be discussed ih a'" later report. Neverthelras, the present data seems convincing 
evidence that some form of disadvantage exists in the labour market for females who 
leave high school before graduating. We are uhable to indicate the mechanisms involved 
with the data hand, though the Increasing* presence of married women in the 
workforce and the replacement of unskilled labour by machines may be contributing 
factors. 
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Tab 1 e 5.1c The Effects of Sex, Schoq|» AcHleveae nt^ KJu c»tioh>l Atffnwent? and Po 5t -Schoo l rxpori^ncc on t ho l-duca tloi ml and Occupational Attainwonta 



_ _ of , 
of^ ^" ^^y Schgbl Leavers 



^a ■ — . 


\ 






" Independent Variables 






: 




Dependent Variables 


SEX " 




ACMirVtMKNT 


y — • — - — 




liXPFRIKNa 


PROTORTION 




Respondent's ^ 
Sex 


Word 
Knowledge 


* Literacy^, 


Numeracy 


.School ing 
Coii))leted 




Uxperlonco 


VARIANCE 




Word Know lodge 


0.36 












< 


— ■ — ''- ■ ~- ^ ■ ■ ■■.—«»■ 
0.06 




Lltoraty 


0.P.6 




• 








0.Q9 




Nuaeracy 


-0.66, 














0.10 




Schooling Completed (years) 


0.02 i 


0.01 


/ 0.02' 


0.02 








'0,24 




Post -School Experience (aonths) ^ 


-0.93 


. '"0.06 


0,06 


' 0,0?. 






■ \ 
0.00 X 


0.08 




Attenpted Further ^tudy7 


-0.06 


0,60 


0,01 


0.01 


, 0.07 ' . 




'0.08 




Further Study Plans? 


-o.n 


0,00 


0.01 


• 0.00 


0.06 




0,00 


0,09 




Time to First Job (aonths) ' 


1,36 


0>03 


0.04 




-1.08 




-0.21 


0.23 




Satisfaction with First Job 


^0.09 


^'OyOO 


-0,01 


. 0.02 


0.0^ 




0.00 


0.03 




Ever Unemployed? 


'0.13 


-0.00 


0>01,^ 


-0.01 


.0.14 




^0,01 


. O.n 




Horv^5 <Une*ployed 

Status of 'FreJ^nt' Job ' 


1.33 
15.13 ' 


-0.0?. 
0.38 


0.08 
-0,4$ 


* -0,11 
1.25 


-1.74 " , 
11.89 




-0.07 L 
' 0,25 - 


. 0.15 
' 0,13 




Status of Expected Job 


10'22 


0.76 


-0.92 


0.8S 


10.32 




-0.21 


0.08 


> 


,Not«. The coefficients shown lnJl* 


k 

cate sex, educational 


achievement, 


, educational 


attalnntent an 


id experience effects* 


Other things equal 
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Schooling 

^ In this section wc drs^*ril)e the wny in which odncHtionMl achievements MndN^ttMinrnents 
- Word Knowledge, Literncy, Niimerncy «nd l.cngth of schooling: nre trnn.»H«ted into 
occiipntionftl attainments during the early career of early school leavers. For reasons ^ 
alreacty noted, we cannot readily interpret the effects of V^^^t-J^^^^^^x^* experience' and 
WQ do not, with one exception. Nevertheless, it remains an impor^nt control variable 
for .the reason that other effects are net of differences in opportunity, labour force 
experience, and periodic fluctuations in the demand for Vabour^^ ^ 

School Achievement . The coefficients shown in Viable l^.le show that among t!ie 
school leavers in our sample, the capabilities measured by Word Knowledge contribute 
in a ipinor wi|y to time to first job (0.03), anc^ occupational status, present (0.38) an<f 
expected (0.76). Individuals scaring at the (ptremes of this test are separated by f^2 
Word Knowledge points. Thus, other thi^igs equal, compared to the highest scorers, 
^ those at the absolute lowest level would obtain a job one and one-half months earlier, 
but obUin occupations of somewhat lower status (20 points). The net effects of literacy . 
capabilities on occupational attainmpnts are minor. The mt)re literate are likely to be 
unemployed sbqLewhat longer (0^08) and expect fower s(a^us jobs in fiv^j^ years (-0.92), 
The effects of numerical skills are another matter, l^ducatioiuil attainments of this 
kir^tJ-have consistent direct effects on occupational attainment^; other things equal, the 
more numerate are more satisfied with their first jobs (0.02), are less likely to have 
experienced unemployment (-0,01), have beep unemployed for a shorter time (-0,11), and 
have hi^er status jobs and expectations. Persons scoring at the extremes of the 
33-point range of tfm^est differ by 3.6 months in total unemployment, and 41 points In 
current occupational status - the difference between, for example, a policeman (508)- 
and a" trainee nurse (467), ^ 

Schooling Completed . With one exception, the effects of years of schooling 
completed all achieve statistical significance. Each extra year of schooling completed 
increases 9ne*s likelihood of having attempted or having plans to undertake further^ 
education. Each additional y^^fl^pf schooling decreases by one month the time it takes 
to find a job after leaving schoorT-K08), other things equal, decreases the probability *of 
having ever been unempjbyed (-0.14), and decreases total unemployment by one and 
^ three-<iuarter mpnths, on the average (-1.74). Each additional year spent in school Is 
worth, ceteris paribus, 12 additional points of current occupational status and 10 points 
of expected status. In shorty each extVa year that early school leavers spend in school 
increases their chances of finding a job quickly and increases the status of their job 
-while at the same time reducing the likelihood and length of unemployment. \ 
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Post-sehool Experience ^ This variable' is interpretable as' period effects ir\ one 
instance, namely 'time' to first job', and the coefficient shown (-0.21) suggests that, 
other things equal, the time it takes to find a job has increased over the period 1976 to 
1979 presumably as a result of an increasingly tight job market. 

Mastery Scores .^ At this point we should also consider the alternate form of the 
literacy and numeracy measur^, that is, whether the student in 1975 could be regarded 
as having mastered the requisite skills, or not (see BoUrke and Keeves, 197 7), The data 
in question is shown in Table 5".3, Consistent with- the data shown for the total test ' 
' score measure, having achieved mastery of the defined literacy skills has a negligible 
net effect on occupational attainments with one exception. The most notable effects 
are on educational attainments in school and after leaving. Those who have mastered 
Literacy stay on an extra 0.14 years on the average^ and are more likely to have 
attempted further education and to plfin on undertaicing more. The total score effects . 
are paralleled also wjien the mastery form of the numeracy measure is used. Those who 
h^ve mastered the numerical skills defified complete one-quarter of ^ years extra . 
schooling, on the average, are more likely^o have attempted further education, arfe 
more satisfied with their first job (0*20), less likely to have experienced unemployment 
(-0J0), have be w unemployed 0.93 months' less on the average, have current jobs whose 
status is 13 points higher and have job expectations 9 points higher than those who could 
not demonstrate mastery of theSe skills. ^ 

Schooling, Skills and Employment \ 

Part of the debate surrounding explahations for youth unemployment concerns the claim- 
by some employers that schools do npt prepare ^outh well enough in the basic skills of 
literacy and numeracy to enable them to be productive workers. Thfe, of course, is only 
one thread of^the argument; the argument that there has been an eroeion of the work 
ethic is propounded as well by neoconservative commentators, and underlying all of this 
is the structural/economic explanation - there are simply not enough jobs, for reasons of 
^ a slow-growth economy, displacement by technology, and so on (see Windschuttle, 1979). 

We can contribute Something to tliis debate by examining the relative effects of 
Word Knowledge, Literacy and Numeracy and schooling completM on occupational 
attainments. These effects are both direct and indirect. The direct effects are ^ 
captured by the coefficients shown in Table 5.1c and, thus,' are net of State, school, 
family, sex and attainment influences. In other words^ th'ey are effects that arise from 
differences in V^ese ac^hievements among early leavers ot Her wise e<]ual in kll measured 
respects including amount of schooling completed. Indirect effects ari^e^ecause these 
achievements affejpt the amount of schooling completed and, through this, occupational 
attainments. 
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Table 5.3 Net Hffects of Master y of Literacy and Nmncracy on liaucntional * 





-»i — 


Independent 


Variables 


, . ■ , 

-Dependent Variables 


\>iterady 
Mastci-y 


Numeracy 
' MastiM-y ^ 


y Proportion of 
I' xnl I'l i nod 
Variance 


• - 


Metric Coefficients 




■• ■ 

School ing Completed (years) 


0.14 


0.24 


t 0.23 


Post-School Hxperience 


O.Ob 


0.2b 


0.08 


Attempted Further Study? 


0.06 


0.07 


0.08 


Further Study Plans? 


0.07 


O.Ob 


0.10 


Time to Fi^rst slob (months) 


O.IQ 


-0.11 


0.23 


Satisfaction with First Job 


-0\04 ' 


0.20 — 


0."03 


Ever Unemployed? 


0.06 


' -0.10 


0.11 • 


^ , Months Unemployed 


* 0.Z4 


-0.93 


w . 1 J 


Status of 'Present' Job 


-0.10 ■ 


12.85 - 


0.13 


Status of Expected Job 


-4.68 ■ 


8.54 


0.08' • 


St 


andardize<J Coefficients 


> 


Schooling Completed (years) 


0.08- 


' 0.14 




, . Post-School Experience 


0.00 


0.02 • 




Attempted Further Study? 


^0.06 


0.07 




Further Study Plans? 


0.07 


• 0.06 




Time to First Job (months) 


^02 


f -0.01 ' 




^ Satisfaction with First Job 


-0.02 


0.08 




Ever Unemployed? 


0.05 


-0.09 




^ Months Unemployed 


'0.04 ■ 


-0.10 


y 


Status of 'Present' Job ^ 


-0.00 


' 0.13 




Status of Expected Job 


>■ -o.a^ 


o.oe' 





Note. 



Only the (net) coefficients for the eflfec^s of the Mastpry score^ 
are shown. CoefAcients ^or the other variables differ very little 
from those shown in Tables 5.1a to 5.1c and for this reason are^^not 
repeated in this table. - ^ ^ 
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* If the 'iniKfequate pro[)ttration' nrKunuMit hoUb, we might expect oniployprs to 
(1i.s.eount certificrttion by .seh(x)ls in the form of year-levels of eduention completed and 
engftge in some type of evnluation of their own, either through overall impressions in 
interviews and, perhaps, informal testing in job situations, or by developing formal 
testing arrangements as some did in the ACT during 197?^, Under these oireumstanees 
we would expect Xp find sizeable direct effects of Word Knowledge, Liter^ic,^ and 
•Numeracy. on occupational attainments and smaller effects due to years of fichoolifilJ. 
conpl<?ted. Alternatively, if employers on the whole trust the schools to teach 
adolescents these skills, then the direct "effects of the tliree achievement measures will' 
be small, and that of *years of schooling* relatively large, as those with more schoc^iHg 
will t^e seen as having higher levels of these skills, ^ 

Since the basis of the argument advaneecl rests on the relative size of the 
structural coefficients we must consider standardized coefficients - partial negressf^^n^ 
coefficients expressed in standard deviation units rather \han in their original metrics. 
Those with a useful interpretation are shown in Table 5.4. Note that, although effects 
of St^te, school system and ethnicity are not shown, the coefficients in Tattle 5.4-^re. 
net of the influence of these variables. 

•^Among the display'd'cl influences on years of schooling co^ppleted, that ^of 
Numeracy is the most important; other things equ^al, a one-standard deviation 
difference in Numeracy is associated with a 0.16 standard deviation difference in years 
of schooling completed by early school leavers. Fatnily size, fathers occupation. Word 
Knowledge and Literacy are of roughly equal influence and next in importance, followed 
by school rurality and mother's education. 

In examining the competing arguments advanced above, the coefficients of 
interest are the relative effects of the three^achievement variables and years of 
schailing on occupational attainments. In the case of 'time to job 1', the effect of 
schooling completed is throe limes that of the one achievement variable to reach 
Statistical significance, and the effects are opposite in sign. This doKiina^^ce of the 
schooling effect carries through all the occupational attaiments measured: the 
schooling effect is twice that of Numeracy (-0*22 v. -0.10) for the measure, 'ever 
unemployed'; the effect of schooling on 'months unemployed' is more than twice that of 
Numeracy (-0.32 v. -0.14), the largest achievement effect; and schcjoling exceeds 
Numeracy by 50' per c^t in their relative effects on job status (0^20 v. 0.14). Three 
aspects of these patterns of effects are notable. First, among individucfls with similar 
capabilities in Literacy and Nu^neracy, those with more schooling are advanta^d^n the 
labour market; other things equal, extra years of schooling pay off in less time to find a 
job, less unemployment and a higher status job.. ?ven among early school leavers, the 
more schooling one gets the more employable one becomes. 

' \ ^ 
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zed Effects 


of Selected Variables on 


Educational an<l 


Oc cupat i on a 1_ Attainments 


of School 


Leavers 


Table 5.4 S\|andardi 
1 






Selected Indcj)ondcnt 


Variables 






SJ' • 

Dependent Variables 


• 

x: u 


o 

-J ■ — — -r* 


Father's 
Education 

Mother's 
Education 


\ ■ 

i-t o M B 

5S • - 2 

— 


School ine 
Completed" 


Post-School 
Experience 



Word Knowledge 

Llter«cx_ 

Niuicracy 

ScHboling Completed (y^ars) 



-0.04 0.02 -0.08 , 0.30 O.OB 0.04 

• 0.09 O.OS -O.l'O 0.09 0.06 0.07 

-0.11 0.06 -0.10 0.07 . 0.03 0.09 

0.07 -O.OS '0.10 , 0.11 -0.03 0.07 . 0.11 0.09 0.16 



Post-School Experience -0.05 -0.0. 0.05 -0.07 0.07 .-0.05 -0.06 . 0 0 O OJ 

Atte-ptea Further St^y. -0.07 -0..3 -0.0. 0106 0.0. --0.00^ 0.03' .06- 0.0 , _ - i 

PU„, for Further Study -0.08 -0.03 O.o; X,.09 0.0. -0.03 0.0. 0.0 ■ O- .00 

to First 30b . -0.05 0.0. " 0.0. 0.0. -0.06 -0.03 0.07 0 0 -0^0. -^-2 0.4 

.S.ti,f.ctionwlth.obl 0.06 -0.02- -0.02 0.07 ^ 0.03 0.0. -0.0. -0 ■ ■ ''^ 

"rptd o.or .-0.03 0.08 -0.0.^ 0.0. o.oo 

St.tu. of Pre.ent act -0... --0.0^ -0.04 0.04. 0.04 -0.00 0.0 - . 0.1 . 9-° 

Status Of Expected Job - O.OS 0.09 0.0^ -0.01 0.06 ^ 0-0^ '^^^ ^0.0. 0.12____^ 

■ „ — ■■ • ' ^~ C f 



Note. 



The coefficients sho«, are net of the influence of State, school system and ethnicity althpugh these variables are not'shown if. .the table 
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Seeing that those early school leavers with more schooling find jobs more quickly^ 
we assume that employers value whatever it is that adolescents learn in school - those 
who have more of it ta^e less time to find a jd). Moreover, we interpret the fact that, 
other things equal, those with more schooling get 'better' jot)S and suffer less 
unemployment, to mean that more schooling leads to higher productivity on the job, 
productivity that is rewarded with continuous employment. 

Secondly, the literacy^ skills captured in Jhe Word* Knowledge and Literacy Jiisl^ 
scores have small and inconsistent effects on« the several occupational attainments 
measured. Among early school leavers who have completed the same number of years 
of schooling and ^re otherwise equal In the respects measured, the more literate are n^"^ 
advantaged nor fire the less literate disadvantaged. Poe\sibily this reflects the fact that 
the literacy demands of the occupations open to early school leavers are not more than 
those of common discourse an^, givefi that they all can. speak, literacy skills are largely 
irrelevant to employers in selecting among jo^ applicants, and for performance on the 
job. 

• \ 

Third, among early school leavers otherwise equal, the numerical skills tapped by 
the Numeracy test - taking measurements, addirtg, subtracting, multiplying and <1ividing, 
reading graphs and tables, using decimate, counting money and the like* - seem not to 
matter in finding a job but have pronounced effects on keeping one. Among individuals 
with the same amount of schooling and who are otherwise equal, those who are more 
capable ^numerically suffer less unemployment, are more satisfied with their first job, 
and have a higher status current job. This suggests that while employers are generally 
unable to evaluate the numerical skills of job applicants - they put their faifh in years 
pf schooling, the school's certification of these skills - they do evaluate their employees 
in this way. Other things equal, those who can count and measnre are more likdy to 
hold a job than those less skilled, presumably because they ar^ more productive. 
Moreover, given the established link between mathematical skills and genefal 
intelligence, the more numerate may be those who are generally 'brighter' as well, 
something which also comes through in on-the-job performance. 

In short, we find little evidence that employers are discounting the school's 
certification of student capabilities. In finding a job, early school-leavers are evaluated 
principally in terms of the amount of schooling they have had. Empl^rs probably have 
little else to go on, and it seems to be a reasonable criterion anyway. Other things 
equals those with mot^ schooling suffer less unemployment and have higher status jobs. 
We interpret this to mean that they are more productive and are rewarded accordinjjly 
with 'better jobs' and continuity of employment. However, there is some support for the 
argument that early school leavers are not well prepared in basic skills, at least basic 
numerical skills. Proficiency in numerical skills seems to be valued and rewarded by 
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employers ss, other things equal, the most skilled suffer less unemployment, 
^m-Jumably, if the general level of basic numerical skills was sufficient for the kinds of 
occupations open to early school leavers - as it appears tp be in the case of literacy - 
then we would not expect it to be an important influence in the transition and early 
career of these individuals. 

The Early Career 

In thi? ^chapter we have attempted to map(th(< influence of regional, school, fafliily, and 
individual factors on the educational and occupational status^ of early school leavers, 
and to show' the manner and 'magnitude of their influences. The questions we asked and 
the framework which guided both the formation of the questions and the data analyses 
were designed to address the five terms of reference for the Study of School Leavers, 
Our findings are summarized below. ^ ^ 

State Effects 

We found, other things equal, that the attainments of these early sch09l leavers were 
affected by the State in which they lived. We attributed State differences in 
educational attainments ' to differences in curricular emphases and perhaps to 
deferences in the definition and implementation of minimum school leaving age 
regulatiofls^ State differences in occupational attainments were attributed to 
differences] in labour markets^ and these Come the closest to"^ evidence of structural 
influences on employment that we have at this time. . 

School System Effect^ 

We looked too at the effect of obtaining an education In a Government, Catholic or 
Independent school. Other things equal, a Catholic school education seenjs to benefit 

. the educational and occupational attainment of these early school leavers* By contrast 
an Independent school education is good for one's, edocatlonal status, but^less healthy for 

^ early occupational attainment. We' Speculated that the families of these individuals 
v^ere willing to offer continued support during this period, enabling them to remain out 
of work In order to find their right occupational niche. The respondents themselves 
expected to be^^ter placed occupatlonally In five years than did those with a State 
school education. 

licity Effects 
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itever the characteristics that derive from an individual's ethnic background, their 
influence in these processes Is patterned according to the mother-tongue of the 
Acespondent's birthplace. Those born in an Engllsh-speakihg country outside Ai*tralia 
suffer no educational disadvantage but were somewhat disadvantaged In ^their 



employment prospects vis a vis the Australian-born respondents. While those fmrn in a 
non-Kwgllsh-apeaking country appeared to buffer some language problems in school, they 
completed more schooling and planned on further education more than did 
Australlan-^oras, And, although they took longer to ge^ their flrst'^job, overall, the 
effects of ethnic group membership on <)ccupationyi attainments were marginn! for 
these individuals. We suggested a vari«Ay of possible ex|>lanations ranging from 
protected elhnic job markets to measurement error, 

\ V ' ^ 

Family Effects > ^ ^ 

Among the fafajly background variables family size showed a consistent disadvantaging 
-y influence and we calculated the cost to the respc^ident of each brother and/or sister 

he/she had. For total unen|^oyment, eaoh siblings cost the respondent almost (our days ^ 
^ without work, on tfie average. We were vfhable to offer a convincing explanation for 

these net effects on oNuipational attainrjients; they' were not a fWhction of parents 
retaining some children -at home to help with the work as very few of these early school 
leavers report 'home duties' as their occupation, We^did speculate that they may be due 
to a decrease in pary^lal encouragement and assistance in finding a Job with increasing 
family ^ize, but we are not really convinced that this is the answer. 
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The effects of family social and economic statuses, as these were reflected in 
parental occupation and education, wer6 ni^uch as one would expect; other things equal, 
the higher the socioeconomic attainments of one'^ family of origin, the higher one's own 
attainments. However, tljese influences were confined to effects on educational 
attainments and we attributed the effects to diTferences in the environments provided 
witfiin families. The direct transmission of status from one generation to the next is 
minimal among early leavers. ''Status is inherited because the attainments of one 
generation lead to enhanced educational attainments in the next' and, through these, to 
enhanced occupational attainments. This is consistent With the findings of status 
attainment models generally (cf* Broom et al,, 1980), ^ 

Rural Origins .and Rural Education 

We considered two aspects of rural influence on the career opportunities of youth. The 
first was the effect of being reafed in a rural environment,' in a rural family whose 
behaviours, values, and models were likely to be different from families in urban areas. 
Second, we consi^^red the effect of undertaking one's ^education in a rural school with 
the apparent opportunities and limitations ^inherent in this. The findings suggest that, 
other things equal, it does not matter much for educational and early occupational 
attainments where these' school leavers were reared. If there are, in fact, differences v 
In the behaviours, values and models between rural and urban families they do not seem 



to miltter* However, being educated irx n nWal school matters a little In that It affects 
adversely Literacy, Numeracy and entry into further education, while having the 
positive effect of keeping rural youth In school a liltle longer, on the average. Once out 
of school, the rurality of one's education. «cms to occasion no disadvantage. Thus, 
other than the disadvantaging Indirect effects that a rural ecfccatlon has via Literacy 
and Numeracy capabilities, which are small, the occupafibnal attainments of rural youth 
'are unaffected by the fact that Ihey are rural. W jihort* these data suggest that the 
career opportunities for rural early school leavers are little dUferent from those of 
early school leavers In general* Given the fact of limited job opportunities InJrural 
areas/ we suggest that rural-urban migration of youth lies at the root of this 
phenomenon. Even so, rural^ origins and a rural education seem toloffer no particular 
disadvantage in the urban job market. ' 

Education al Achievements and Attainments 

— ^-^ 

Years of schooling completed emerged as the dominant educational effect on 
occupational attainments. Among these early leavers each e)^tra year of education 
"beyond the minimum school leaving age paid off in reduced time taken to find a job, a 
job with higher status, and less unemployment. We saw this dominance of educational 
attainment over the Literacy and Numeracy measures as evidence contradicting the 
often-voiced opinion that employers were dissatisfied! with the way in which the schools 
were preparing youth in the basic skills. If they were dlssatifisfied then more 
inadequate preparation' shtilild not matter to them, but it does. ^ 

The literacy skills tapped by the Word Knowledge and Literacy^ tests had little 
effect on occupational attainments. In explaining this we suggested that the literacy 
requirements of jobs open to early school leaver's may l>e at the level of comfton 
discourse and that employers see schooling as an adequate preparation. In contrast we 
noted the direct effects that Numeracy had on occupational attainments after entry 
into the workforce; Tfie more capable one was in this respect the higher one*s 
occupational attainments, other things equal; including .years of schoolingt less tii|»^ to 
firstv^Job; less likely to have been unemployed, fewer months of unemployments and 
. higher status occupation. Two explanations were suggested: while employers do not 
seem to select among job applicants on the basis of their numerical skills, they do 
evaluate their employees in this way, rewarding \he numerically more capable with 
continued employmentf and, that the Numeracy test also laps general intelligence 
%^ich-is siihilarly rewarded by employers. It is this general ^brightness* of th4 more 
numerate school leavers that advantages them in the labour market as well, other things 
equal. . 
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Sex ' ^ 

V • 

The moflt consistent effect overall was that of s<»x, and, with the oxcoplion of 
occupatioruil status, sex temled to work to the disadvantage of females. Other things 
equal, they tended to l)e'le«s numerate, hut more literate, to not undertake further 
study or plan to in the future, to take longer to find a job, to be unemploye<1 for a longer 
p^riod> * and to be more likely to have experienced iHiemployment, Kven the 
occupational statu^ advantages are a function of the fact that som# kinds of 
occupations are more open to them than others, and these liappen to have a highejx 
status than those entered by male early leavers, 




CHAPTKR 6 



YOUTH IN TRANSITION 

We take the chfipter title from <r study by Bachman et aL, 09(^; 1970; 1971; 1978) which 
had similar aims and a degree of success in following a sam[^le ovef time that we aspire 
to, and because it implies the purposes of this chapter. These are to consider the way in 
which the evidence presented so far speaks to me^or' questions about youth in transition 
from high school to wprk or to further education. The questions were posed in the 
^rms of reference for the stucly and we speak directly to those we are able to address 
with data from this fir^t phase of the study. Because this is meant to be a summary 
chapter, and for some readers may be the only chapter fead, we repeat many of the 
findings discussed in earlier chapters. Thu?, Ifor those , who have rea0 the whole report* 
we may seem un^ply repetitious - and we are, nut for good reason. 

We consider four sequential stages in the transition process: the decision to leave 
' school early; the transition from school to work; the early career ^ of early school 
leavers; and the future , in the sense^ of "the educational and occupational expectations 
that early school leavers have. Our data impose limitations on whait we can say now 
aUout each phase. Those of our sample still in school were in^heir final years of high 
school in 1978 so we are limited here to an examination of a decision made in high 
school, that is, whether to leave school early or to stay^on through Year 12. Data from 
the secohd phase of the study will allow us to look at influences on a decision that high 
school graduates must make, namely, whether to continue with further education, or 
look for avjob.j ^ * 

Similar liiHUations apply to our data on the transition period itself. In this report' 
we can examine the trahsition of early school leavers oidy, and Just two inspects of thist 
the time it takes to find a job, and whether the job taken was the kin4 of Job wknted or 
whether it was taken simply because it was a job.^ The second wave of data will allow 
an extensioh of this examination to high school graduates entering the workforce, and 
also to those Who enter, tertiary education* ^ 

At present we have^ only three categories pf information on the early career and 
fututre expectations of early school leavers, namelyt the status m their occupation in 
the- summer of 1978-79, and that of the job they expect^to hav^ in 1984;Jength of 
un^ploymenti and entry, actual or planned, into further education. Our'*phase two 
report will elaborate this to include tletails on movemei^ in and out of the workforce, 
reasons for leaving Jobs^ inebme, valued Job oh^acteristics, quality of life, Job 
anxieties, and further education entered into or eonterrtptated^ 
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The ^ansi tion Process and the Ton ns of Ro ferenoe 

V ^ 

The terms of reference for the study cross-cut the four stnpos of the traiisilkitvprocoss 
outlined and most of the issues raised arc pertinent t^ each stapc. rhus, rather than 
address the ^erms of reference directly, considorinp them one by one, wc thought it 
migtU be more illuminating to discuss the process of transition sequentially and within 
each stage address the major concerns expressed in the terms of reference. As we 
interpret them, these are: the effecj^"^ the 'structure, timing and content of 
secondary education'; the 'critical p«inj||j in school. ..where. ..failure or.. .choices made 
have predictable long term effects'; the effects of 'school attainment and length of 
schooling'; and the effects of 'social background, sex, ethnic origin and geographical 
location' (see Chapter l). / 

We are not able to deal at present with the 'timing' component noted in the first 
X){ these but can go some way toward looking at the effects of the structure and content 
of secondary education, albeit somei^hat indjrectl> and not separately. Strudtural and 
corvtent differences between^State educational systems are captured in our measures of 
State of residence, those between Government schools and trt^on-Government schools 
in our measures of school type (Government, Catholic, Independent), and whatever 

differences may exist between rural and urban schools in our measure of school rurality. 

■'4 

On the matter of 'critical points in school' we can say something about the effects 
that failure to master Literacy and Numeracy at age 14 has on the decision to leave 
school early, and aboul the effects that the choice of when to leave early has on the 
transition and the early career. By so'doing we can provide some preliminary evidence 
on the characteristics of students who might be thought to be 'at risk', the risk being 
>that of leaving school early and/or becoming unemployed. / ^ 

Similarly, the analyses provide evidence on the link between 'attainment' (we call 
it achievement) and length of schooling' (we call this attainment), on the effects of 
achievement on the decision to leave, and on the relative effects of school achievement 
and attainment on the transition and the early career. In doing this we provide some 
evidence on the issU^of whether the sctiools provide an adequate preparation in the 
basic skills, in the ey^sf employers. 

FinaUy, because the model guiding th^esearch project allows for the effects of 
membership in a variety of subpopulation groips we can examine the basic equality of 
opportunit^le issue posed in the fifth term of reference. This is addressed in the effects 
oAthe several social background Variables including ethnicity, geographical location and 
'^-^respondent's sex. Our measures of the rurality of both family and school allow an 
examination of the 'plight', of rural youth within this context. In addition, this fifth 
term of reference asks that we look'at the influence of these variables on achievement 
in school. As « precursor to the \>ur stages of the transition process 'we deal, with it 
first, , ' 
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KquRltty and Achievemont \ ^ " \ 

^Tho mociel giiiding our analyses was shown in Figure 4.1 and the results were detailed In 
(Chapter 4. Consistent with our methodological orientation we expressed the effect of 
each variable shown as an effect net of all other sypciffed and potentially confounding 
influences on the phenonemon of interest. In other words, we were able to say 'other 
things equal, the effect in question amounts to...'. And, in the interests ot^ providing 
ogjicrete interpr'etations we devoted most q^lter\tion to the metric form of these 
structural coefficients. 

In this and in the following section on the decision to leave school, the total 
sample of 4919 individ^ials come? under examination. The niodel guidiAg the analyses 
postulated effects on achievement from four groups of variables; State, schcglf fantily, 
and sex. Three measures of achievepient were consicfc^jed - Word Knowledge, Literacy 
and Numeracy - and the data on each were ot>tained In 1975 as part of the Literacy and 
Numeracy study. Oiir^analyses and those reported in 1977 in Volume 3 of the Literacy 
and Numera'cy. reporlJ|(Bourke and Keeves, 1977) are not* directly comparable because 
somewhat different analytical models and techniques were used in each case. 

State Effects ^ ' 

The net effects on achievement of living in one Stat^ rfeither than another are shown in 
Table 4.1 as effects relative to living in NSW, aRd in Table 4.2 as adjustments to a grand 
mean. This is jJlustrated most clearly in Table 4.2. 

That is, in comparison with students like them in all other respects measured - 

« 

school system attended, ruredity of the school, father's occupation, father's and mother's 
education, family size> family rurajity, ethnicity, and sex - students in the ACT do 
better on Word Knowledge and Literacy than students in the other States. Similarly, 
other things equal, students in Qld xlo better in Numeracy than do students in the ACT- 
and other States. These effects are illustrated more concretely still In Table 4*3 which 
presents effects on mastery of Literacy and Numeracy. Although not statistically 
signiftMnt, State effects ^n Literacy suggest that, other things equal and relative to 
students in NSW, some two per cent more ACT students achieve mc^itery, three per cent 
more achieve mastery in Qld and four per cent more achieve mastery is SA» Where 
Numeracy is concerned, other things equal, some ten per cent more students in Qld 
achieve mastery, relative to NSW, with seven per cent more in the ACT, four per cent 
more in SA, but four per cent less in Vic, three per cent less in WA and two per cent 
less in Tas. . ^ 

If these findings were simple averages they would probably be dismissed as 

s 

spurious, a function of the higher genercQ socioeconomic status of ACT students in the 
first two instances. But' we have contr^led statistically for socioeconomic differences, 
along with a variety of other differences noted above so, in effect, we are looking at 
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differences among students alike in all these respects, except the State in which they 
live. One is left then with the likelihood thal^ the State effects shown ropresQnt State 
differences in the practice and provision of education. And, in fact, there is evidence 
that ffiis is the case in Qld where the relative amount of time devoted to mathematics 
exceecb that in the other States (Kfeeves, 1968^ Rosier, in press). Ttie numerical 
superiority of Qld students may result from the fact that they spend more time on 
mathematics. N 

Unfortunately, we cannot give u^^uivocal intd^retations of these effects. We 
must always allow for the possibility that there are^ important population diffjreaices 
t>etween the States that we have not measured, po^nnat^jon differences that ^ffect 
educational achievement and are relatively unrelated to the characteristics that have 
l>een measured. Nevertheless^ by demonstrajing that State effects persist even after 
coiritrollif^ for a variety ^o(^ potentially confounding between-State population 
differences we have weakened the argument that observed State differences'^ in 
achievement are just a function o^ ^population differences; we have also provided 
support for an interpretation that sees effects on achievement from differences in what 
States do and provide in education; and we have made the question 'Why?' worth 
asking. We are suggesting, then, that the identification of those practices and 
provisions that vary between States and are likely to affect achievement would be'-a 
worthwhile piece of research. It is made more so by the fact that differences in 

educatiopal practice and provision are most amenable to policy action. 

I. 

School System Effects 

Our data demonstrate apparent advantage^ to a non-Government school education (see 
Tables 4.1 and 4.2). Other things equal, students attending either Catholic or 
Independent schools have higher average levels of achievement in Word Knowledge, 
Literacy and Numeracy thap-<Io^udents attending Government schools. As before, we 
are comparing students^ike in all other measured respects and differing only in the 
school system attended. The differences tAce not very remiarkable at face value though 
they are statistically significant. In WoM Knowledge, among Individuals otherwise 
equal, those in Catholic schools average some three points above thosp in Government 
schools, and those in the Independent schools average some 3.67 points above the 
former. The analogous figures -for Literacy *are 1.14 pollute and L28 points. For 
Numeracy these values are respectively, 0.63 and L57 points. It is important to keep in 
mind that these are dlfferelces between means and represent fairly substantial 
differences In overall achievement between these groups, differences apparently 
brougl)t on by the school system Itself rather than by characteristics of. the students. In 
fact, the extent of these differences Is Illustrated more concretely iry Table 4.3 where 
we examined effects on mastery scores. Other things equal, some ten per cent more 

v.. 
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Catholic school students and nine per cent more Independent school students achieve 

mastery of Literacy relative to students in Government schools. SlmilaWy, compared. 

^ with Government school students like them in all other respects, some three per cent 

more Catholic school students achieve mastery of Numeracy while ten per cent more 

Independent school^ students achieve this level in basic numerical skills. ^ 

. . . ' 

As with State effects, and for the same reasons, we are unable to unequivocally 

attribute these differences to differences l^what the three school systems do and 

provide for their students. However, because we have controlled on a variety of 

socioeconomic affd related population characteristics we have weakened the traditional 

argument that^ttributes observed system differences in achievemenj^tO/^ocloeconomic i 

differences in student populations. At the same time we have strengthened the oftSn 

enthusiastic, but rarely documented, claims for the virtues of a non-Government school 

education. Logically we cannot disihiss either argufn|ent though we s^em to have shifted 

the weight of evidence. If these data do,'%i fact, point to b^tweeijlUystem differences 

in educational practice and provision affecting achievement then it is now worth asking 

Just what it is that the three ^^systems do differently that affects student learning. 

Oddly enough this question seems not to have been the subject of mudh research 

interest in the past. 

Rural Students 

In constrast, we are unable to find any clear evidence that rural children are very 
disadvantaged, at least as far as these three measures of educational achievement are 
concerned.' Coming from a rural family seems to make no statistically significant 
differences to achievement and, in fact, appears to be an advantage for Literacy and 
Numeracy. Similarly, /6ie effects of attending a rural school, other things equal, faU to 
reach statistical significance though the^ indicate some disadvantage for achievement 
* in both Literacy and Numeracy. This lack of disadvantage is likely to be one of our 
more controversial findings because it runs counter to prevailing opinion. However, we 
point out that, while there is general agreement that rural children are disadvantaged 
educationally, there is little empirical support of more than an anecdotal nature for this 
assertion. Most likely rural students are disadvantaged by the isolation and limited 
provision they experience; however, this disadvantage seems to have little effect on 
ifm learning of basic skills. ^^It is important to keep this in mind for at least two 
reflMionit first, we should not expect programs desigiied to offset rural disadvantage to^ 
produce large gains in achievement; and second, we might think of asking the research 
questions of Just what are the effects of being educated in a rural school if achievement 
in basic skills seems noi^to suffer, and are they neoessarily a disadvantage? 
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Kthnicity ' 

A degree disadvantage was clear, however, for students born outside Australia in a 
non-English-speaking nation. Other things equal, they performed at a consistently lower 
level on all three achiev<5ment measures. Two further* observations attributed this to 
language disadvantage. First, those born outside Australia iry an English-speaking nation 
were not different to Australian-born stud^ti^s, so it was not the status 'migra^ir that 
mattered. Second, the degree of disadvantage paralleled the Verbal requirements of the 
tests. The Introduction of programs of remedial English and/or bilingual teaching for 
th^e /itudentS seems an appropriate recommendation. Such programsS are in existence 
but seem not to reach all those in need (Martin, 1978; 124), ' 

Family Background and Sex 

Family background effects on achievement were consistent, as we have come to expect, 
especially those of family size, father's education and father's occupation. Our 
explanations conformed to those usually advanced to explain these effects namely, that 
families advantaged socii^J^ educationally and economically by the attainments of 
parents provide environments better able tp nurture the growth of those skills that 
underlie achievement in school. Statistically significant sex differences were found 
only for Literacy and favoured females. Hov^ver, females scored higher on the Word 
Knowledge as well, reaffirming their traditional capabilities in verbal skills, but fared 
worse than males .on the Numeracy test, other things equal. These findings are 
consistent with ^ost of what we^know about sex differences in achievement (cf. Walker, 
1976^228). ' 
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The Decision to Leave School Early 

Here, and in subsequent sections that discuss findings pn the other three stages of the 
transition, we group the concerns of the terms of reference under three headings: the 
effects of the structure and content of education are considered under 
'Structure/Content'; concerns expytessed in the third arid fourth terms of reference are 
treated in sections labelled 'Critical Points: FaQure and Choice'; and the several 
influences of subpopulation group membership noted in the fifth term of reference are 
considered under the heading 'Equality'. We follow this. with a section entitled 'Y.^uth at 
Risk' in which we consider for each stage of the transition the way our data illuminate 
who is at risk, what more we need to know, and what might be done to reduce this risk. 

Structure/Content 

4 

In all subsequent discussion we will identify the concerns of the first term of reference 
in this way with three sets of observations. First, insofar as we capture differences in 
the structure- and content of 1 secondary education in variables that identify 

i 
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•State/Territory of residence', other things e<iuiu and relative b6 NSW students: 

I some 22 per cent more ACT students stay on in school; 

ii four per cent more of Vic. students stay on; 

iii nine per cent fewer Qld students stay on to tjie ^enior years of high school; 

iv ten per cd\t fewer SA students stay on; X 
V seven per cent fe^er W A students stay in school; and 

vi thirteen per c^nt fewer Tas, students stay on to the final years of high school. 
See Tables 4.1 and 4.2. 

Second, differences between the Government and nonKJovernment school systems areC 
apparent as well, other things equal: 

i relative to students In Government high schools, other things equalt eleven per 
cent more Catholic school students ^tay on In school; and 

ii eighteen per cent more Independent) school students stay on to the senior years of 
higtj school. See Tables 4.1 and 4.2/ 

Third, th^net effect of the degre^of rural! ty of ^a school Is to decrease students' . 
chances of Staying on by some two per cent for each unit of rurallty, other thln^^' 
equal. Seeing that the range of school rurality Is 3.6 units, this represents a difference 
of 7.6 per cent between the most rural and the most urban schools. 

* Because of the possibility that thiere are other unmeasured Influences on this 
decision we cannot unequivocally attribute the effects of State of residence to 
differences in structure and content between State educational systems, nor can we 
attribute the differences between the Government and nonTGovernment schools, or the 
differences between the Catholic and Independent schools themselves, to differences in 
the nature of education as this might be expressed in different educatlonM structures 
and educational content. •For example, as noted earlier, there may be a transfer of . 
academically talented stud^gts from Government to non-Government schools during the 
senior years, anU^ reverse flow of the leas talented. If so this would appear as spurious 
system effects on holdii^ power. We simply cannot be Certain with the data we have at 
present. Nevertheless, given the number of variables that .we have controlled and the 
persistence of the State and school system effects, it seems reasonable to suggest that 
some part of these demonstrated system differences is due to what the schools do 
differently in each case. We raised the possibility that <!ifferencee in the quality of 
school life, from the students* perspective might be involved.' 

In the past, system differences of thi^ind have been demonstrated but usually 
without controlling for the confounding effects of other influences and, as a residt, have 
been reasonably ewy to dismiss on the grounds thttt they are spurious 1^ sim^y reflect 
average between-tiyptem differences In the characteristics of students; for example. 



average socioeconomic differences between the ^llte' selective npn-Government 
schools ^nd Government scbools which must, cater, for all who wish to enter. Given the 
variety tnd theoretical pertinence of our statistical controls and tfie persistence of 
these system differences, the notion that some school syjitems may do things 
differently, and better, t>ecome8 harder to Ignore. We have done no more than to 
increase the probability that such effects exist. Seeing that they are effects of system 
^variabl^, at least In part, and because system variables are most susceptible to policy 
manipulation, we suggest that research aimed at identifying the reasons for thCvse 
system differences has a high probability of pay-off In direct action. ^ 

Critical Points: Failure and Choice ^ 

Under this heading we examine the effects of 'educational faihire' and >educatlonal 
achievement generally on the decision to leave school early. We have no information 
yet on educational choices which jnaV^fluence this decision and are llmltjed In our 
measures of failure to mastery of Literacy and Numeraqy at age 14. 

Other things equal, failure to master either Liter^y or Numeracy at the 
preeerlbed levels by age 14 increases by 0.09 in each case the probability of leaving 
school early^see Table 4.3). That is, other things equal, nine per cent mol'e non-masters 
of Literacy become early leavers and, other things equal, nine per cent more 
non-masters of Numeracy become early leavers relative to those who have mastered 
these skills. Looking at the total scores rather than the mastery scores (Table 4.1), and 
at the st^jndardized coefficients, points up the somewhat equal influences of Word 
Knowledge and Numeracy, Influences that are twice that of Literacy. This probably 
means we are tapping general ability with the Word Knowledge and Numeracy tests as 
well as acquired skills. Thus, we are left with a somewhat unremarkable conclusion:'^ 
failure to assimilate what schools value, teach and - most Importantly - reward, 
increases the likelihood of giving up what must be an unrewarding way of life. 
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Equality 

We use this term to idei\tify discussion of issuef raised in the fifth term of refereitce, 
and in this discussion we Include effects on achievement as well as on the decision to 
leave school early. 

X,^^^Th® general educational disadvantages of living In rural areas are well known: 
Msolation, non-access to cultural facilities such as theatres, libraries ^and television, the 
range and level of local employment and the educational levels and incomes of families* 
(Schools Commission, 1975:75). Schooling in rural areas appears to suffer as well from 

:high < teacher turnover, a lack of specialist services, a restricted range .of curriculum 
options for students, and a higti proportion of young inexperienced teachers posted there^ 
by their Departments (cf. Schools Commisslonf 197Sx 75-79). C(Micerns of this kind have 
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generated programs that offer compensatory funds and services to rural schools 
disadvantaged in these ways. 

However, much of this evidence seems to come from broad observation alone. As 
the Schools Commission (1975:75^ points out: 'Comparison of educational achievement 
between city and country children is difficult. These difficulties are partly related to 
thase of defining "country"... . We believe wc have defined and operationalized 'country' 
with an index of the degree of rurality of students' families and their schools and, thus, 
we offer the following observations on the effects of rurality on achieveitient and 
retention in school. 

While none of the effects reach statistical significance they suggest that, other 
things equal, students attending rui'al schools are somewhat disadvantaged when it 
comes to learning the basic skills captured in the Literacy and Numeracy tests andj-are a 
little less likely to stay on to the senibr years of high school (see Table 4.1). The effects 
of family rwality, as distinct from school rurality, also fail to reach statistical 
significance. Nevertheless, they point to the possibility of a slight disadvantage in Word 
Knowledge together With some advantage in Literacy and Numeracy, and a negligible 
effect on staying in school. Thus, it is not families 'so much that disadvantage rural 
youth in educational achievement as it is the schools they attend. However, these 
effects are small in absolute terms and in comparison with the effects of parental 
educational and occupational attainments. JFwo polar explanations -of these minor 
differences' are plausible: either programs designed to compensate for rural 
disadvantage have worked so Well that thore is little rural disadvantage noi^^; or, 
contrary to expectations, there was very little in the first place. 

The effects of ethnicity are more dear cut. Migrants born in English-speaking 
nations suffer only minpr disadvantage in the schools, las far as our measures of 
achievement, are concerned. Other things equal, some five per cent fewer English-t>orns 
achieve mastery of Literacy and two per cfent fewer achieve mastery of Literacy, 
relative to Australian-born students. However, migrants born in non-English-speaking 
nations are disadvantaged, other things equals in their educational achievements, but 
not ^n theif probability of staying on in school. Relative to Australian-borns like them 
in aU other measured respects, eleven per cent fewer-^non-English-borns achieve 
i^^tery in Literacy and six per cunt fewer master Numeracy. However, sorte 19 per 
cent more stay on to the final years qf Jiigh school. This^ suggests to us. first, that ethnic 
disadvantage in schools is a ^function of language and not of the status 'migrant'; and 
seconcj, that the parenti^of those disadvantaged by language encourage adaptation to 
the demands of the do'ihinant culture probably as a path toward social mobility. The 
suggestion then, is that those students disadvantaged by language are likely to be more 
willing to correct this disadvantage given the opportuqjJty, questions of multiculturalism^ 



.Social background effects |on achievement have a eoiksistehcy wo havo oome to 
expect. Family siz^' shows consistent negative effects and parental educHtion pcxsitlve 
effects on achievement, but not on the decision to. leave school early. Father's 
occupation is the one social background variable with consistent effects on both 
achievement and the decision to leave or stay, ^ 

Signifi(fant sex differences are limited to an advantage for females ofi the 
Literacy tests. 

Students at Risk 

If we think of students 'at risk* as being those who become early school leavers, then 
two policy optioi^ are feasible, and several not so. Although State, type of school 
attended, and family background^ affect both achievement and the decision to leave 
school early there is not much that can be done at present wfthout knowing the specifics 
of the processes involved. Within the limits of our data we can demonstrate these net 
effects and suggest that they make a case for, research into the specifics of their 
action, but other than that^ f^ present we must treat these Influences as situational 
variables, variables not amenable to policy action but whose effects must be controlled 
in the analysis (Coleman, 1972:3). , , 

Two influences on early leaving do seem amenable to policy action. Our analyses 
sugg^tWhat students from a non-English-speaking background are disadvantaged in high 
school largely as a function of langtiagQ« Even though these students are, other things 
equal, more likely to stay on in school, their language disadvantage affects early leaving 
Indirectly via achievement. Given the language disadvantage and an apparent 
commitment to education evidenced by their higher^ probability of staying on to the 
senior years of high school^ we suggest that English language programs coupled with 
some bi-Hngual teaching/counselling within schools would be both acceptable and 
beneficial to the students. In short, there is a case for compensatory language programs 
for students bom in non-English-speaking nations where such programs do not exist 
currently. Note, howevctr, that we are using achievement data collected in 19.7 &• It is 
possible th^t this language disadvantage no longer exists because of action that the 
schools have taken in the intervening period and this qualifies our observations. 
Hpwever, as noted earlier, both our data and our recommendation seem to have- 
currency still: language programs in existence do not seem to reach all those in need 
(Martin, 1978); ^and in \he Galbally Report, tN&re Is a strong recommendation that they 
should (Australia, 1978). We will be able to address this issue directly in the near future 
with data on the national sample of 14-year-olds contacted as part of the Vocational 
Decision-Making Study noted in Chapter 1 

Our second point concerns the apparently trite observation thri't, other things 
equal, those who do not do well at school b^kojne early school leavers. Those, who have 



failed to inastor tho basic litorocy and numoraoy Hkllls sot»n as the minimum 
requirement for suoeessful functioning within Australian society, other thinpi equal, are 
mofe likely to leave the one institutior) designed to give then^ tl^ese skills. W^suggest 
reasons why tlie^e students leave early, argue tliat Uiey sl^ould not leave without tlicse 
basic skills, and advance an argument tl^at is not new about how one mij^ht retain these 
students and teach them the basic skills they need. ; 

In the evoUition^ of schools two influences dominated the content and form of 
instruction: schools were designed originally to educate the offspring of a small eH^e, 
not to provide education for all; and iheir instructional heritage is that of 
'mind-training*. As a result, success in school fias (*ome to depend on a particular set of 
abilities: a relatively long attention span; verbal comprehension; the ability to 
manipulate symbols rather tlian tilings; the capacity for covert problem solving; and 
the capacity to manipulate actively the* symbolic instructional input to produce new 
an^or augmented cognitive schema, in essence, to engage in self-instruction (cf. 
Jensen, 1970); in short, cognitive abilities, .^tudents with high levels of these 
capabilities do well in school, are rewarded accordingly, and stay jn school. Students 
with less conceptual capability cannot easily handle the predominantly cognitive mode 
of instruction and its substance, do not do well by the standards applied, are not 
rewarded and see little point in continuing in an institution that promises more of the 
same. The problem is that some of them leave without the* minimum levels of 
competence needed to function effectively in the society at large, and leave 'the one 
societal institution charged with providing these competencies. As Jensen (1969:116) 
points out Too often, if a child does not learn the school subject matter when taugtit in 
a way that depends largely ^on being average or above average on g cognitive abilities , 
he does not learn at all, so that we find high school students^who have failed to learn 
basic skills which they could easily have learned many years earlier by means that do 
not depend much on g . \ 

Such methods utilize the associative abilities oL children who have difficulties 
learning in the cognitfve mode. These approaches contain components of drill and rote 
learning and have been used with effect, with disadvantaged children; see Bereiter 
(1969). Although these methods are often objected to, the point is that the methods 
schools use currently fkil to reach 20 per cent of the students. Moreover, when properly 
designed and implemented, methods that encourage learning by repetition need not be 
boring, or otherwise unpleasant. Lurie's (1980) description of a Japanese kindergarten In 
which the children Jeam by the Suzuki method is a case In point. Meaningful repetition 
in situations where the practical application of the learning Is apparent and, in fact. Is 
the substance and method of the learning may provide for those 20 per cent of youth 
who fail to master basic skills in Literacy and Numeracy before leaving schooL^ 
^Understanding' in an abstract, verbal, cognitive sense need not b^ a prerequisite for the 
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learning of basic skills. It should l>€ for those timt an* c»oKnitivoly <»«|>ab!(% hut thero 
are other ways for those who are not as capable. In short wo aro arguing for an 
'Instructlonar pluralism which recognizes that different aptitudes require different 
treatments to ensufe that all individuals develop the competencies needed to function 
effectively. Along with this schools would need to develop assessment procedures and 
reward structures that recognized a plurality of instructional methods and the existence 
of more than one kind of learning. 

The Transition of Early School Leavers 

It Is Important to keep in mind tfiat we are talking here and in subsequent sections al>oul 
early school leavers and not about the age cohort generally. Among other things, this 
group has limited educational attainments and the effect* of these on the transition and 
the early careers may be markecfly different than the analogous effects for the age 
group as a whole. For example, if credentialism Is a strong force in occupational 
^attainment for the population as a whole, and we have reason to suspect that it i^ 
(Broom et al., 1980), It is irrelevent for the present analyses as early school leavers have 
no educational credentials to speak of. We examine two aspects of the transition to 
work - the time it takes to find a Job, and satisfaction with that first job. 

Stnicture/Conterit 

State Influences on the transition are apparent in the net effects of State on Time to 
Job 1' (see Table 5.2), but are sm^l for thB satisfaction measure. Other things equal, 
early school leavers In ACT, Vic. a^i^d^S^take one-half to two-thirds of a month less to 
find a Job whUe thorife in Qld, WA and Tas. fSke six-tenths to eight-tenths of a month s 
longer. It is unlikely that we can attribute these effects to State differences fn the 
structure and qontent of education. More likely, they reflect State differences in the 
permeability of those sections of the labour market relevant to early leavers. 

The net Influences of school system attended - Government versus 
nonKJovernment - on the time it takes to find a Jpb fall to reach statistical significance 
though early school leavers from both non-Government systems seem to take longer to 
find their firtt Job - for Ca^ffolic school students this amounts to two-tenths of a month 
longer. However, other* things equal, early leavers from rural schools find their first Job 
more quickly and, overall. It appears to be the Job they Veally wanted'. Neither effect 
Is statistically significant. 

Thus, allowing for the apparent differences in State labour markets, and for the 
variety of .family and achievement characteristics noted, school system attended seems 
to offer nj[particular advantage either In the eyes of employers or through the provision 
of employment gaining skills or attributes. Early 5<5hool leavers from all three systems 
compete on a fairly equal -footing for their first Job; In fact, early leavers from 
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(Sovernment soh(K>ls may do somewhat better, other things miiia!. However, eoiitrary io 
prevailing belief, early leavers from rural sehools <lo befte^ than their urban 
counterparts in finding work and, ^loreover, find the jot) that they want. They may have 
to move to urban areas to do this - we cannot tell from our ^lata - but they seem to find 
the jol) they want sooner. 

Critical Points; Failure and Choice 

Other things ecfual, failure to master Literacy and Numeracy at nge^U makes no 
statistically significant difference to the time it takes early school leavers to find their 
first jobs. In fact, "those who have mast.ered Literacy take some two-tenths of a month 
longer 'than non-masters, whil^ those who have mastered Numeracy find their first job 
one-tenth of a month sooner and do somewhat better in finding the jobs they want (see 
Table 5.3). 

However, when we consider the decision to leave e^ly as a choice of when to 
leave, we see that, other things equal, each additional year of schooling reduces by one 
month the time it tak^to find that first job (cf., Table S.lc). Presumably, employers 
see extra schooling as being of benefit to them, probably in the form of- less time and 
training needed for the employee to reach full productivity, even among these early 
leavers. This finding is somewhat inconsist(»nt with the argument that the schools are 
failing to pr^We the basic skills training needed, at least from the point of view of 
employers. Our data suggest that, other things equal, more schooling makes early 
leavers more employable. 

V 

Equality 

When other things are taken into account, geographical location as captured in ^family 
rurality' makes no significant dBfference in the transition from school to work for early 
leavers (see table 5.1b). To the extent that we tap this construct as well in our measure 
ojj 'school rurality', as noted, the more rural are the more advantaged. 

Relative to those born in Australia, early leavers born in non-^English-speaking 
nations take a little more than a month longer to find their ffrst job, though early 
leavers born outsid^uAustreQia in English-speaking nations are not reliably different 
/from Australian-boPng^^^lVe presume that, as for achievement in school, a non-English 
language ahd background is something of a handicap in finding a ^ob in a tight job 
market. However, as a ^roup they do not differ from the Australian-bom in their 
satisfaction with their first ^job, though the English-born do, in that they are less 
satisfied. ^ ^ 

Social background effects afB^JRue^ to an effect of father's education on the 
time it takes to find a job - th^lsaMfTh more^^educated fathers take less time - and to an 
effect in the expected direetion^^ father's occupation pn satisfaction. Sex effects, on 
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the other luuid, are more s^^slaiUial, wilh foinalo Oarly lonvoVs lakin^ soino 1.4 months 
longer to find their first job, other things equal (see 1 able r).lo). Wo oannot attribute 

* this unequivocally to some form of sex disorimination sinoe it is (H]ually plausifillo that 
there are lal>our market differences in the availability of jobs between those oatoKories 

^ typically 'female* and those that males enter. ^ 

Students at Risk 

Other things equ^ some early leavers will be at risk during tlte transition because of. 
the State they live in. We aasume that the observed State effects on the time it takes 
early leavers to find their first job reflect State differences in permeability of labour 
markets. The number and kinds of jobs available to eftrly leavers varies with the nature 
of State economies. Effects of this kind are beyond policy control except of the most 
radical nature and, thus, we do ncit consider them further, 

*The findings of most interest are those pointing to the general non-influence of 
the ascribed characteristics of family background, school attended, and school 
achievement on the time it takes to find a job after leaving school. The one thing that 
seems to matter is the number of year-levels of education completed. Although 
employers may say that the schools do not offer an adequate preparation in the basic 
skills they seem to accept the school's certification of the early leaver in thev^^f^tt of 
year-levels completed, and perhaps they have llttb^ choice. As far as ve can see from 
these analyses, at the time they are selecting ^mong job applicants, employers take 
little account of whether the early leaver went to a Government or non-Government 
school, whether he/she lived in the country or city, whether they exhibit middle-class or 
working-class values, attitudes and behaviours, and whether they are able to 
demonstrate capabilities in basic skills. Employers seem to ask just one question; 'How 
far did you goMn school?'.. Finding a job seems to be a fairly meritocractic process, 
though there is evidence that non-English^rns suffer some disadvantage, as do 
females. We are unable to tell why the ethnicity effects persists - it may be some kind 
of discrimination on the part of employers - but the sex effect is probably due to a 
reduced number of relativeW unskilled 'female' jobs being available. This niay^e due to 
the increased numbers of mafri€d women returning to the workforce and/or to the 
increased automation of these jobs, but we have no way of knowing for certain. 

To summarize, our analyses leave us certain that those at most risk during the 
period between school and work, in the sense of finding it harder to get a job, are those 
who leave school at the earliest opportunity. Finding a job ^^enw to be a meritocractic 
process in which years of schooling is the criterion applied by employers. (While this 
may seem to be another instapce of 'documentation of the obvious', what is 'obvious' is 
not always documented by fact, as we have shown in other instances, and what is 
documented is, at times, not obvious.) 
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Oiif inoMsiiros of tho early career are limited to measures of unemployment and 
(X'cupational status. The two measures of unemployment - M-ver Unemployed?' and 
'Months Unemployed* are rcforeneed to December 1978, while occupational status is that 
of the job held at the time of completing the (juestionnaire or, if unemployed, the lawt 
main Jot) hcfd. Since these early school leavers left school at different times we saw the 
need to control for three additionnl influences on their occupational career: its length 
which, though short, is a fcieasure of the opportunity to attain occupational status, No 
become unemployed and to rffecumulat^ human capital in the form of experience; and 
the time of on\ry into the workforce, a measure of the influence of periodic 
fluctuations in the labour market. We control for tlm effects of these variables in a 
measure of the time the early school leaver has been ortt of school, but we are unable to 
separate out their several influences and, thus, we do not interpret the variable 
'post -school experience'. 

Structure/Content 

State effects on both unemployment and occupational s|atus are limited.' Relative to 
those in N8W, early leavers in Qld and SA experience an average of almost a month 
more unemployment, other things equal, ar# the average status of the jobs held is 
somewhat lower in SA. We assume that this reflects State differences in buoyancy of 
labour markets. ^ 

6(^j)ol system effects not present during the transition re-emerge once the early 
leaver enlers the workforce. Other things equal, 10 per cent fewer early leavers from 
Catholic schools have experienced unemployment compared with thase who attended 
Governjnent schools. Moreover, early leavers from Catholic school^ have been 
unemployed, on the average, more than three-quarters of a* month less than Government 
school early leavers like them in all other measured respects. The reverse is true for 
early leavers from the Independent schools who have a greater probaB^lity of seeing 
some unemployment vis a vis Government school early leavers and. On the average, are 
ynemployed nearly one and one-quarter months longer. Moreover, ceteris paribus. 
Catholic school early leavers show significantly higher occupational attainments during 
this period, that is, end up in 'better* jobs. 

Since the type of school attended made no difference during the transition we can 
reasonably assume that these school effects are not due to 'old-school-tie' sponsorship. 
If they were we wt)uld expect to see the non-Government school early leavers find a Job 
more quickly. Thus, they appear ta.be dOe to something that the non-Governn^Qitt 
schools do for their students, or to some unmeasured difference between the sStudents in 
thefc schools, perhaps something about families who send their children to 
non-Woyernment schools. We invoke both explanations. 
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First, we se« our (IhIh hs hoing oonsislent with tho viow of one niMx^onscrvntivr 
commontfttor who^o oxporionoo as an oni|)loyor lends him to l>o oritioal o^sotux^s, with 
ono Vxoeptloii: *if figures wore over oXtrapolntod... youth unoni|>loymori|/w(>ul(l t>o 
markcKlly lower among former students of Roman (^athoUe schm^ls. If th^ jol> applicant 
oomes from St Murgntroyd's, you feel you've got a possible. Homan Camolio ediioation 
still involvep some effort to retain the teaching authority of the sehooP (Harris, 1979). 
More generally , wo infer that early leavers from those sohools may have more of the 
traditional occupational virtuas that employers value and, a[)parcntly these are 
demonstrated to employers on the jot). Contrary to Harris' ol>sorvation, employers on 
the whole seem not to t)e influenced by the type of school attended when they recruit 
early leavers but it turn?) out that early leavers from the Catholic system seem to give 
employers what they want, and are rewarded accordingly with less unemployment and 
higher status jobs. Alternatively, these traditioij^l occupational virtues are preser^^t in, 
and passed on l)y, the families that send their children to the Catholic schools. We are 
unable to tell whether one or the other, both, or neither explana^on is correct. 

Second, since we do ^not think that the Independent schools teach their early 
leavers occupational vices - there is ample evidence that their graduates do well in the 
workforce - we invoke the population differences argument to explain tlie apparant 
disadvantage of this group. One would guess thkt, other things equal, the parents of 
these students believe strongly that one's start in life depends in go6<;| part on one's 
education. They have demonstrated this through their willingness to support financially 
a 'better' education for their children, ti is a logical extension to assume that they 
would also attempt to facilitate this 'better' start in other ways as well; in the case of 
eariy leavers by relieving them of the need to hold a job while they look around for the 
right occupational niche, ^ , 



Critical Points: Failure ^nd Choice 

The two measures of school 'failure' that we have are the mastery ^ores on Literacy 
and Numeracy, Oddly enough, failure to master Literacy seems to be good for early 
leavers; other things equal, six per cent more of those who mastered these skills have 
never been unemployed and, on the averse, those who have mastered these skills are 
unemployed 0.34 months Idnger. A straightforward labour market interpretation seems 
implausible, unless one argues that the morff^literate early school leai^ers become bored 
with the kind of jotrf early leavers ge^, their productivity falls and they suffer 
unemployment as a result - or by choice. 

In the case of mastery of basic numerical skills, both effects are in the expected 
direction and are statistically significant. Ten per cent fewer of those demonstrating 
mastery of Numeracy have ever experienced unemployment, other things equal, and 6n 
the average this group* experiences a month less unemployment, and obtaii^ higher 
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statuH Jobs than docs tlio group who failod to master tlioso banio numerical (>()cratlons. 
Attliough th^(k) not take compotoncyMn th<^so skills into account directly during the 
selection of employees, preferring instead to accept the schools' certification of 
students, employers seem to evaluate these skills independently on the job and reward 
the most proficient with continuous employment. In later discussion we suggest why 
this may be so. 

On the question of choice, 'It matters a great deal when ear1y4in8chool leavers 
leave. Kach extra year of schooling they choose to receive, other things equal, 
decreases their probability of unemployment by fourteen per cent, decreases their 
overall unemployment by one ckid three-quarter months, and finds them jobs some 12 
points higher in status, on the average. 

Equality 

Coming from a rural family or from a PflP^I School has no sig^lificant Influence on either 
unemployment or occupational status, though the data indicate that rural earlj^J^avers 
are marginally disadvantaged in these respects. Statistically significant ethnicity 
effects are confined to the Englisb-born group; compared with Australian-b^prrearly 
leavers, they are more likely to have been unemployed at Some ^>nie and, on the average 
have , been unemployed for three-quarters of a month longer. Why this should [be so It is 
difficult to sayl It is not a language problem , nor is It solely the status of 'migrant' 
because, although the non-English-born group shows parallel differences from 
Australian-borns, these differences are much smaller and fail to reach statistical 
significance* 

Social background effects are small and limited to the influence of family size and 
father's occupation on unemployment. Early leavers from large famifies are more likely 
to have experienced unemployment and to have been unemployed longer. Barly leavers 
from socioeconomically advaii[Miged families are advantaged in both these respects. Sex 
effects are another matter. Other things equals female early leavers enter higher 
status occupaticflis^but this seems more a function of the Hinds of Jobs open to them - 
mainly clerical (see Table 4.17) - than a reflection of advantage in the labour markets 
However, females are more likely to have experienced unemployment and, on the 
average, are unemployed one and one-third months longer than are male early leavers, 
simply as a function of being female. 

Whether this reflects some form of discrimination by employers, or differentials 
in the availability of Jobs between 'male' and 'female' occupat^ns - perhaps, as a 
function "^r^ married women entering the workforce and/or increasing automation of 
unskilled 'female' Jobs - we cannot say. Whatever the reason, other things equal, being a 
female early leaver is not good for one's employment prospects. ' « 
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Youth at Risk 

With a couple of exceptions, early school leavers are at risk or not according to their 

merits. Other thir^ equal, the risk of unemployment is^ greatest for the least schooled 

and the least skilled of the school leavers. The evidence of our dat^ seems at odds with 

the argument that employers see the schools failing to providf an adequate training in 

basic skills. If this were so, the amount of schooling ought to matter little to employers 
I 

- the extr^ years of Inadequate preparation counting for little ~ yet the evidence 
suggests that it matters a great deal both for unemployment during the early career and I 
for the status of the occupation attained. Whatever it is that schools provide over and 
above basic skills In Literacy and Numeracy, apparently It Increases productivity 
because those who have more of It have a reduced risk of unemployment. 

In a section of Chapter 5 entitled 'Schooling', Skills and Employment' we discussed 
the meaning of the patterns of effects of sc'froollng and skills on the transition and early 
career. We take the point up again here and refer mainly to the data d^played In Table 
5.4. In lookii^ at the relative effects of skills and schooling on employment the 
following pattern emerges. In terms of the time it t^kes to find a those with the 
moat schooling find one sooner. Competence in basic skills appears to exert little direct 
influence though, of course, it does influence employment indirectly because it affects 
years of schoolii^ completed. We interpret this to mean that employers are ^ot 
engaging in an Independent evaluation of the basic skills of job applicants. They seem 
to accept the schools' certification of these skills In the form of years of schooling and, 
In fact, they may have little choice unless they engage In testing programs of their 
own. Moreover, since few of the ascribed characteristics of early leavers matter we 
argue that early school leavers are hired on the basis of their merits where these are 
calculated as year-levels/grades/forms completed. Other things equal, someone who 
completes Year 11 will find employment one month sooner than someone who left school 
at the end of Year 10. 

WhUe early leavers tend to be hired on their merits they tiend to be fired on their 
merits as well. The patterns of Influence we see suggest that employers evaluate the 
on-the-job performance of their employees, especially their numerical skills. It seems 
likely that moat early leavers can handle the literacy demands of the occupations open 
to them as the effects of Literacy on unemployment are minor. However, while 
numerlwA skills have no direct effect on finding a job they have t)ronounced effects on 
keeping one, and on the status of the job Itself. Other things equal, Including the 
amount of schooHi^ completed! It Is the mbre numerate who keep their jobs longer and 
who end up In 'better' Jobs. 4¥e see this finding to be consistent with the claim thrft 
some early school leavers leave school without the basic numerical skills needed in the 
jobs open to them - the ability to measure, read graphs, count money, add, subtract, 
divide and multiply. The more numerate are Ible to handle the demands of their jobs. 
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and tltolr prmluotivity is rowardtMl. Wt» also noted that the Niimoraoy tests may tap 
general intelligence as well as numerieal skills so that the more numerate are generally 
'brighter' as well. This is just one plausible interpretation. It is also possible, in whole 
or in part, that seeing that there are not enough Jot^s to go around, employers select t!ie 
best on the basis of a valued productivity-enhancing skill in' yhioh most migtit be 
adequately prepared Init some more than adequately. Tlie competing explanations for 
our findings do not allow policy recommendations based on these data. Logically, we 
are unable^o say that more sclboolifig and more training in numerical skills will alleviate 
youth unemployment. It may ro-distribute youth unemployment but, given that the 
basic problem is structural unemployment, it can not do more. 

There are other-^ aspects of merit it se\*ms. No matter what "the level of their 
numerical skills, those early leavers with the most schooling suffer less unemployment. 
^ ^Thus, we assume that there is something more to schooling than the learning of basic 
^wtlls alone, somethinjt probably "^productivity-enhancing on the Job and rewarded by 
employers with continuous employment. If we consider these attributes to be 
attitudinal then it may be that the longer one stays in school the more one embraces the 
attitudes characterized as the Trotestant ethic' - 'self-discipline, self-exairflnation, 
hard work, dedication to duty. ..systematic profits, reinvestment of earnings, thrift and 
hard work' (Theodorson and Theodorson, 1970:319) - attitudes basic to the development 
of capitalism and, presumably, valued by employers. This would be consistent too with 
the finding that, other things equal, early leavers from Catholic schoqjs experience less 
unemployment though they experience no advantage in the time it takes to find a job. 
As noted earlier, at least one well known commentator on education, and an employer, 
sees this to be a truth (cf., Harris, 1979). ^n any case, it would be of value to find out 
what it is about these school leavers that advantages them in the job market, and to^ 
trace this back to the education they received. For example, if the Catholic schools are 
most successful in inculcating these patterns of work-related values in early school 
leavers, then the school practices that contribute to this learning - if that is true - are 
importarit to know about. However, whether such practices should be more widespread 
is not a research question. 

^ The Future 

^ Our knowledge of how early school leavers in Australia see their future is limited to 
three variables: the status of the occupation they expect to have in 1984 (note that tf^is 
measure' is limited by sonie 30 per cent non-response); whether they have attempted 
further study since leaving school; and whether they plan to undertake further 
education. Include the measures of further education because the replacement of 
unskilled or semiskilled labour by technology makes further education very mu^ a part 
of the future of early schoo) leavers. 
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Structure/Content 

In terms of the occupation expected in 1984, State effects* consistently fail to reach 
significance except for Vic. Whore participation in furttier education is at issue, State 
effects are not insignificant and are notat^le for their consistency. Relative to early 
school leavers in NSW, and other things equal, eaHy leavers in all States are less likely 
to have undertaken further education or to plan on it (with oiie exception, six per cent 
more ACT students plan on futher education). Whether this is iiidicative of State 
differences In the attractiveness of the education provided In high scnool or the further 
education itself, In awareness on the part of early leavers that further education is 
possible, or in the provision of this kind of education we cannot say from these data. 
Given the likelihood that early leavers will need retraining at some time In the future if 
they are to remain employed/ it 'might be Important to know why, other things equal, 
early leavers In most States are^less likely to participate In further education than are 
those in NSW. 

The effects of attending a non-Governmrent school relative to a Government 
school suggest that early leavers from these schools see a brighter occupational future 
for themselves, particularly those from the Independent^hools who see |hemselves in 
occupations whose status is, on the average, 30 points higher than those named by State 
school leavers. This finding is consistent with our interpretation of the apparent early 
career disadvantage of early leavers from these schools as reAlly a reflection of a more 
extended search for the right occupational niche, 

Effectr\on participation in further education are insignificant with the single, 
exception of Catholic school leavers^ who are more likely to have attempted further 
study. The eflfects of school rurality are to decrease the likelihood that early leavers 
from rural schools will undertake further education. While we might interpret the 
Catholic school effe^ as further evidence of the Protestant ethic at work, the 
meaning of the rurality effects is unclear. 

j% 

Failure, Choice^ Achievement and Attainment 

Consistent with our earlier observations on achievement, reward and early leaving, 
failing to master basic Literacy and Numeracy skills increases the probability that early 
leavers will not go Back to school to obtairuojore educatfon. On the other hand, those 
early leavers who stay at school longer and, presumably, like it a little better, are more 
likely to participate in father education; each extra year of schooling increases the 
possibility by six to seven percent. This same pattern is reflected in the effects on 
occupational expectations. The better they do in school and the longer thiey stay, other 
things equal, the higher the^atus of the occupation they expect to have in 1984; each 
additional year of schooling raises these expectations by 10 points. 
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Those data stijfgest that early schw)! leavers see the link between .si'h(H)liiiK aiul 

work. Those who have done well at sofiool, relatively speaking, plan to get more 

sehooling and expect to do well In the workforce. Those who have not done well at 

school, and who have loft as soon as they cmild, do not intend to return and do not 

expect to do aH well occupationally as a result. In short, the least capable and least 

schooled of the early leavers seem willing to accept a less than bright occupational 

future rather than return to school. One might wonder what it is about sc<jiOols that 

leads to this kind of rejection of education. We offered some speculations earlier on 

modes of instruction and revyard structures in schools, and work to be reported soon on 

the Equality of school life* may illuminate this further, 

♦ 

Equality 

Geographical location has its effects through school i^urality. The more rural the school 

attended, other things equal, the less likely is the early leaver to participate in further 

education. We interpret this as one of the few effects of rural isolation tha\ we have 

seen in these data. Most likely this is a matter of the degree of awareness th|t further 

education is available, given that the more rural the town the less likely tha^Sicilities 

for further education exist. If so, ruraj early leavers would benefit from some publicity 

about the further education available in the larger centres to which these leavers 
> 

almost certainly go to obtain Jobs. 

The commitment to schooling demonstrated by the non-English-born- ethnic group 
in staying longer at school, -is seen again. Other things equal, and relative to 
Australian-born early leavers, they are more likely to have attempted further education 
and to plan on doir^ more^ Their occupational expectations for 1984 do not however, 
differ from those of the Australian-borh group. 

Social background effects are limited to the pervasive effects of father's 
occupation and are positive, reflecting again the net advantage that accrues from the 
social and economic attainments of one's parents. The effects of sex mean that, other 
things equal, female early leavers are less likely to participate in further education- 
One might guess that some female early leavers s^ a limited future for themselves in 
the workforce and, hence, little point to further education, ^ . 

Youth at Risk 

We have taken a necessarily limited view of the future as seen by early school leavers 
but have argued that further education will figure pi^omlnantly In It as machines replace 
the unskilled and seml-skllled labour of persons. Apart from rural youth who may not-he 
exposed to the Idea and fact of further education, and female early leavers who may see 
It as Irrelevant to their future status out "of 'the workforce, those whose future Is at 
most risk are, as before, the least schotfed and the least skilled. Those who have fsUed 
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to master the basic skills '^hat schools toach and who have, tho least amount of schooUnif 
arc also those least likely to participate in further education. Moreover, they seeni to 
roali7.e that' there is a price to pay for this in the form of reduced wcupational success, 
as reflected in their lower expectations, and presumably are willin^jf to accept it. We 
see this being consistent with an experience of school so negative that these 
individuals leave soon as they are able without having learned the skills neeiUsd to 
function effectively, and are unwilling to return even though they reali/.e that they will 
be penali*ed in the workpla^^as a result. We have offer«ti^i1Se argument and evidence 
to explain this phenomenon and to suggest how it might '4>e avoided. However, in 
adthtion to the preventative measures that might be taken in primary and secondary 
scb€H)ls, some restorative approaches may be needed. Further education must be 
presented to youth as an experience different from that of traditional schooling and as 
one that provides them with skill capital that can be tradecV.on the oi>en market. 
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Phase T 

Phase one of the 'Study of School Leavers' was, in part, a feasibility study and was 
designed to collect skeletal information on the transition from school to work or further 
education* Because we believed that time was of the essence in reporting these data we 
adopted a simplified model, made some simplifying assumptions and undertook the 
analyses using moderately simple statistics appropriate for our purpose. The analyses 
reported here were designed to provide a summary overview of the main questions under 
investigation. In the coming year we will undertake two extensions of these analyses. 
First, we will investigate how much simplification we have introduced into ^ese 
analyses with the assumptions we made- For example, we will relax the assumption that 
the effect of sex is additive and consider whether the transition is different for males 
and females. Second, we will elaborate on the basic information obtained with a second 
questionnaire to all respondents. Data collection for phase two is almost complete at 
this time. 

Social Policy and Determinism 

Throughout all of this report we have Ignored discussion of the amount of variance in 
each outcome we have been able to explain. The statistics are reported In Tables 4,1, 
4.3, 5.1c and 5.3 and these Indicate that our model- of youth in transition explains 
anywhere from 3 per cent to 24 per cent of the variance in educational and occupational 
attainments of 17-year-olds. In short, most of the observed differences between 

lndividual»^femain unexplained and by any absolute standard we cannot account very 

* 

well for these outcomes: However, relatively speaking we do quite well; for example, 
we explain about the same proportion of variance In schooling completed as do Broom et 
■1., (1980t28), even though' we restrict the range to that of schooling undertaken by early 
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school leavers. The point of lUl this is that complex tuinian behaviour n^ay not be very 
predictable. In reviewing 20 years of educational resear^hsCilass comes to the followinif 
conclusion: 

\ 

the vast majority of the variance in educational effectiveness (is) unexplained in 
terms of the influencefl that we can currently measure and control. ..The 
conditions that make schooling effective are either in practice unknown, 
unmeasurable, too numerous or too labile to be controlled by persoivs at any 
significant distance from the nexus of learning, namely a pupil's brain and a tutor. 
(Olass, 1979:14)' ^ 

Though this is probably an overstatement, by comparison we have done tolerably 
well. The point, of course, is that one should not expect to b^ able to explain large 
amounts of variance in these somewhat unpredictable systems. Nor should one expect 
to be able to make major changes by manipulating ttiose policy variables we deal with 
currently. Nevertheless, changes brought about by social policy action are possible and 
should be made. What we should not do is to ^lold unrealistic expectatioas for the size 
of/the effects. We quote Glass again on how one should deal with these unpredicable 
fecial systems: 

/ 

Such systems must b^ monitored diligently; the acttons within themSmist remain 
versatile and flexible, and the services must be Highly decent ralizecL Persons 
must command options instead of eternal truths. (Glass, 1979:14) 
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SCHOOL AND WORK 



We are asking 17 year-old9 all over Australia <pna in all walks of life about their present occupation 
and their plans for the f uUire. Some of the sample are working, some are unemployed, and others are 
still at school. Your answers are Important because they will help to provide a comprehensive picture 
of the study and work plans of th9 9tudent group. 

EVERY ANSWER IS CONFIDENTIAL. Your name is never used for anything except to post out a 
letter to you. Tick Itie answers that best describe you or fill In the blank spaces. Answer as many 
questions as you can. If sofne of them are too hard, ask someone to help you. 

Thank you very muchf We appreciate your help. 




WERE YOU A STUDENT DURING 1978? 

Yet, I was a full-time student D No J was not a student □ 

w I w«r4 .t..H^«i n PLEASE SKIP TO 

Yes, I was a part-time student QUESTION 5 

T -■ 



2 WHAT TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION WERE YOU ATTENDING? 

Secondary school What year, form, or grade were you In? 

□ 
□ 



Teachers college 
University 



Ck>llege of advanced education D \ 

Technical college D 



Business college 
Other 



□ 



WHAT WERE YOUR REASONS FOR CONTINUING WITH EDUCATION 
(You can tick more than one box) 

To gain higher qualifications » 

To get a better Job 

Because I like It 

Because I couldn't get a Job D * ^ 

Because t fiere was nothing el se to do □ 

Other (please describe) □ 

■■ ■ — ^ 



WHAT DO YOU PLAN TO DO NEXT YEAR? 
(You can tiak more then one box) 

Further study □ 

Qeteiob □ 

Haven't mede up my mind yet □ • / 



/ 
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8 00 YOU HAVE A JOB NOW? ^ 

Ym. I have a full-time job U 

' Ym, I have one pr more pari -time jobs I 1 

'No.ldonothavlajob □ 

6 WHAT KIND OF A JOB DO YOU HOPE TO HAVE IN FIVE YEARS TIME? 

^ 7 WHAT IS THE PRESENT OR LAST M^AIN OCCUPATION OF YOUR FATHER OR GUARDIAN? 
<N«me the occupation and describe what he does) 

Occupation: ; 

What he does 

> I 

S WHAT IS THE PRESENT OR LAST MAIN OCCUPATION OF YOUR MOTHER? 
(Name the occupation and describe what she does) 

Occupation: 

What she does 

• . HOW MUCH EDUCATION HAVE YOUR FATHER AND MOTHER HAD?, 
/ Father MoOfH 

{ Primary schooj only CJ< ] 

Some secondary school □ D^-^ 

Finished secondary school □ , □ ^ 

Tertiary (university, college degree 

or diploma) □ □ 

Further training (not degree or diploma) □ D 

Don't know □ □ 

v/^^ — ^ — — ■ — - 
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Pleaae return In the envelope provided. 

Thank you for your time. 



-I 



questionna ire to Karly School Leavers 



r 



Australian 
Council for 
Educational 
Research 

SCHOOL AND WORK 




/ 



Wo are asking youna people In all walks of life from all over Australia about their lobs and the 
problems they have In findlna work. Your answers are Important because thev will help to provide an 
accurate picture of tb# problems young people face when they leave school 

EVERY ANSWE^ IS CONFIDENTIAL. Your name Is never used for anything except to post out a 
letter to you. Tick the answers that best describe you or fill In the blank spaces. Answer as many 
questions as you can. If some of them are too hard, ask someone to help you. 



/ 



Please return to: 

Australian Council for Educational Research, 
Frederick Street,^awthom, 
Victoria, 3122. ^ 



Thank you very much. We appreciate your help. 
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P^ase tum over 



1 HAVE YOU BEEN A FULL TIME STUDENT AT A SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR MOST OF 1978? 

No Y«t 



□ 

Please go on io 
question 2 



Please skip to 
n question 10 



2 WHEN DID YOU FINISH FULL TIME STUDIES AT A SECONDARY SCHOOL? 
Which month? .. ., Which year? 



■7^ 



a WHAT YEAR. FORM, OR GRADE WERE YQU IN WHEN YOU LEFT SCHOOL? 



Y 



4 ^HAVE YOU HAD ANY JOBS SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL? 

Please go on 
AO question 5 



No Please skip to 
Q question 9 




8 WHEN DID YOU START )iOUR FIRST JOB AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL? 
Which month? Which year? 



WAS YOUR FIRST JOB AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL FULL-TIME OR PART-TIME? 
FulMlme Q Part-time □ 

^ . ^ \ 

WAS 1^ THE KIND OF JOB YOU REALLY WANTED? 

Not really No 



Yea 

□ 



Almoat 

□ 



□ 



• THiflk OF ALL THE JOBS YOU HAVE HAD SINCE YOU LEFT SCHOOL 

How many ^ull-tlme iobs have you had? How many part-t^e jobs have you had? 



t> HAVE YOU EVER BEEN OUT OFWORK SINCE YOU LEFT SCHOOL? 
Yea □-•^andlf I add up all the time I have spent out of work it comes to: 



years .... months 




^ ^ Pleax go onUi quesi(on 8 



8 DO YOU hAvE a job NOW? Y«» 

□ 

t 

I h^ve a full time lob Q 
I have one or more part-time fobs Q 

What l8 your job? (Describe your main job) 



Whal do you do In your job? 



Whafklnd of a job do you hope to have 
In five years time? 



No 

□ 

f 

How long since you last had a job? 

years months 

What was your last main job? 

What did you do In your job? 



What kind of job do you hope to have 
In five years time? 



HAVE YOU DONE ANY FURTHER STUDY SINCE LEAVING SECONDARY SCHOOL? 

What type of cour— waa It? 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Yaa, I started a course but gave It up 
Yea, I have finished a course 
Yea, 1 am still doing a course 
No, but I plan to start a course next year 



No, and I have no plans for further study □ 



Apprentlcesh^ 
Other certificate course 
Diploma course 
Degree course 
Other (please de8crlt>e) ' 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



10 WHAT IS THE PRESENT OR LAST MAIN OCCUPATION^F Ybtif^lUaHER OR GUARDIAN? 
(Name the occipatlon and describe what he does) ^ 



Occupation: . 
What he does 



11 ^HAT IS THE PRESENT OR LAST MAIN OCCUPATION OF YOUR MOTHER? 
(Name the occupation and descrlt>e what she does) 

Occupation: - 

What she does 



—> ? ^ 

12 HOW MUCH EDUCATION HAVE YOUR FATHER AND MOTHER HAD? " 

Fattwr Mother 

Primary school only □ □ 

Som« secondary school 'Q □ , 

Finished secondary school !□ . □ 

Tertiary (university, college degree 

or diploma) □ □ 

Further trelnirtg (not degree or diploma) □ □ 
Don't know . ' O ^ □ 
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Ptoaee tirni over 



f 



IS ITHIS QUESTION BE ANSWERED ^ FULL TIME STUDENTS ONLYJ 

ARE YOU ATTEND^^Q SECONDARY SCHOOL? 
Ym, I am att^ncMTg • stcondary tMhnloal school, high school or collage 
No, I am attending • tertiary Institution ^ d 
(e.g. university, teohnloel college, teachers college, college of advanced education) 



Please return Jn the envelop* provMed. Thank you for your time. 
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APPENDIX B * 
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COMPUTER PROGRAM TO PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
LABELS FROM LINK FILE - \ 



'V 
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c 

c wr 



LTSTTNG OF THK LABEl.S ^>ROGRAM , 

c 

c LABELS PROGRAM v2.5 aiig 79 

Itten by Clancy and C, Lokan 

c modified Smith / * 

c 

c l/o requirements « 

c Input file - ftnl.dat (card Image file of Id's and addresses) 

c scratch files - ftnl0.dat, ftnl7.dat 

c output devices line p*r Inter ,Qume 

c NB maximum length of address Is 70 characters 

c ' 

c : . 

c Input format Is: 

c 

c col no j 

c 110... , 

c XXXXXXX J. A, ADAMS, 51 SMITH ST. , MELBOURNE, 3000 

c where 

c XXXXXXX Is the Identification number (up to lO^haracters) and . 

€ the lines of the address are sfeperated by commas* The program 

c Interprets these commas as carriage returns and line feeds for 

c the labels 

c 

c This example would be output as 

c 

c J. A. Adams 

c 51 Smjlth St. 

c Melbourne ■ . ""^ 

c 3000 
c * 

c ^ and the Id and name would appear on the listing 

c - 

c Answers tp all queries from the computer are Yes or No unless 

c Indicated otherwise 

c 

implicit iitteger (a-z) 

data idin/10*lh / ' 

LOGICAL*! adrea,hont, blank i 

common /head/nhch,hont(35) \ / 

common /labl/ncl,labth 

dimenalpn hdgl (10) ,hdg2(40) 

common lad,adre8(70) ;nid,ldin(10) ,recordno, lines, skipped ,outmodes 
data skipped, datacard8»8tud8»netud8/4*0/ 
data iidrcard8,8tudadrs,n8budadr8/3*0/ , 

data blank/ ih / ' • ^ \^ 

data lad/70/ 
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c length of address -70 charactors 

data mld/10/ ^ 
data ych/lhY/ 

c 

c 

c First find out what output Is needed 

c 

c 

call prlntC How many columns before^ho name on the cards?') 
c maximum length of the td Is 10 characters / 

readi5,872)nld 
872 format(12) 

lf(nld .gt. mid) stop 'Too many'* 

call prlntC Do you want upper and lower case output?') 
rea<H'^^D6)ulq 

ln2-l 

lf(ulq .e\. ych)ln2-10 
type 800 

800 format (' '^o you want listing only, labels only, or both ?') 
10 type 801 

801 format (' 0 - listing, I - labels, 2 - both : '$) 
acc^^?p|;802, outmodes 

802 format ril) 

If (outmodes . It .0. or .outmodes .gt . 2) go to 10 
type g03 

803 *format(' Input acronym for Jjtudy af|d run no. (less than 20 ch)') 

accept 804,hdgl 
BOA foiDnat(10a2) 
' type 805 

805 formate Input heading for the listings (40 ch max)') 
accept 806,hdg2 

806 format(40al) 
c 

c - * 

c Set up appropriate I/O devices. 

c 

c 

If (outraodes.eq •0)go to 25 

call print (' How many copies of each label (<10) ?') 
read(5,802) ncl 

call print (' Are you using usual width (1.5") labels ?') 
c alternative is the shorter 1** labels 

read(5,806)labth 

do 13 i-1,35 
13 hont(i)-lh 

call printC Do you want a common Ist line on labels?') 

read(5»806)an8 

if (ana .i>e« ych)goto 25. 
15 call printC What 1^8 it? (<36 characters)') 

read(5,806)hont 
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wrlte(7.876)hont 
876 formate In ' , Ih' , 35a I , Ih' / what you want?') 

rea(K5,806)an8 

trCans »rr^Qilfah)goto 15 

nhch-ltrlm(35,hont) 
c trim off trailing blanks for slow prlntor. 
25 If (outmodes-l )30,29,2R 

28 call a88lgn(2/LP: ' ,0) 
call a88lgn(6/KB: ',0,/CC') 
call label 
go to 40 

29 call asBlgn (2/NL: ' ,0) 
call assign (6/KB: 
call label 
go to 40 

. 30 call assign (2/LP: ' ,0) 
cay assign (6/NL: ',0) 
40 Iffln? *eq. Dgoto 301 
c skip upper to lower case translation, 
c 
c 
c 

c read address cards to build file 

c 

200 read (1 ,914»end-300) (Idln(l) ,1-1 ,nld) , (adresd) , 1- 1 ,lad) 
adrcards"adrcards+T^ 

call uptlow (lad^adre^) ! convert to lower case 

wrlte(10,914)(ldln(ll) ,11-1, nld) ,adres 
go to 200 



c 

c, 

c 

c 

c 

300 
301 



Print out labels/listings- • 



I la^el hdg 



rewind 10 • ^ 

recordno - 0 
write (6,905i)hdgl 
Ifdabth .eq. lhY)wrlte(6,9f5) 
975 format(//) 
set * Ic 
page 1 
310 llrtes - 10 

write (2,90i6) hdtt2,page 
.write (2»9d7) 
page - pag</ + 1 

'320 read (In2,902,etid-i500) (idln(ll) ,fl-l ,nld) ^adres 
recordno- recordno+1 
call buffer 

If (lines. ge.55) go to 310 




! page hdg 
! column hdgs 



I routine handles output 
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go to 120 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

500 continue 

c 

c. 
c 

c /-^ Close and delete t'{le&i 



7 



If ( atudadra .ne .0) close (unlt-in2) 
600 atop 

c 
c 
*c 

902 fonnat(80al) 

503 format »( error In school code for student ',1A,13) 
905 format ( Ix, 25( ) /' *',23x/*V' * ',lOa2/*'/ 

1 ' *',23x/*'/lx,25('*')/) V 

906 fonnat('lM30('*')/lx/*** ' , 40a 1 , 1 1 20 / Page ',14/ 

llx,I30('*')//) 

907 format (5x/Record' . 1 Ix/ ID No . ' . 20x / Name' /3x , 100( ) ) 

908 format ( lx,25('*' )/' *'.23x,'*'/' * nonstudent labels *'/ 
I ' *\23x/*'/lx,25('*')////) 

909 format ('!',' State number '.12//) 

910 format (//' Number of labels printed : ',15//) 

911 format (//lOx,' actual n',10x,' School ID ',lOx,' N Cases') 
y "1912 format ( /10x,19, 10x,110, llx,18) . 

913 format (//lOx,' Total no of cases ls',l'i) V 
914 formatdOal ,70fll) > 

end 

( 



c 



C 

c 



subroutine buffer 
C foutlne to break up address into three lines and print it 



c 



implicit integer <^-t) 
log ical* 1 ad res » c omma , Hon t 
common/labl/ ncl^labth 
contmon/head/nhch ,hont (35) 
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cortmon la(l.fldre8(70) ,nld , 1 d ln( 1 0) . recordno J Iooh ,fiki npod 
dimension biiff(35»4) 
dlmt^nfllon 1(4) * 
logical*! buff 
data comma, blank/' ' '/ 
mchl-35 

c max nr characters j^jr line 

ml-4 . 
c maximum nq of lines on the label 
do 5 m-1 ,mchl 
do 5 n-l,ml 
buf f {m,n)-blank 



,outmodes 



c 
c 



Oet first line* , 

k-0 
10 k-k+1 

If (adre8(k) .eq. comma) go to 20- 
buff (k,l)-adre8(k) 

If (k.lt.mchl) go to 10 . 
wrlte(17,990) Idln ! address errorj 
wrlte(2,991)recordno,ldln 
produce id number In list, but no name, and no label. 
sVlpped-sklpped+l 
return 

20 wrlte(2,991) r^cordno , Idln , (buf f(kk , 1 ) .kk-1 ,mchl) 

llne8"llne8+2 

KD-k^l 
print only to comma. 

If (oiitmodes .eq.O) return 

Get second lljie 



999 



AO 

c 

c ' 



savek-k 
30 k-k+l 

If (adre8(k) .eq. comma) go to 40 
buf f (k-'8avek,2)-adre8(k) 
if (k-savek.lt .m^*hl) go to 30 
l(2)-itrlm(mchl, buff (1.2)) 
wrlte(17,999) (Idln(ll) .llri^nld) 
formate Two line address, Id '.lOal) 
possible error In the address format 
lc-2 

goto 900 
l(2)-k-'savek-l . 

Get third line 



6^ 



130 



-k?)S 



ik-k 
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if(k .Rt. ud)Roto 

lf(AdrcB(k) .eq. comma)goto lAO 
buf f (k-aavek, 3)-adre»(k) 
If (k-»avek.lt ^mchDROto 130 
135 l(3)-ltrim(rachl,huff(l ,3)) 
lc-3 

goto 900 
140 l(3)-k-flavek-l 

c 

c lant line If 4. 

doend-lad-k 

If (doend .gt .rachl) doend-mchl 
do 50 1"1 ,doend 
50 buf f (l,A)-adreB(k+l) 

l(4)-ltrlm(rachl,buff (1 ,4)) 
lc-4 

900 il8kp-8-lc 

[lf(lahth .ne. IhY) l8kp'-l8kp-3 
c cprrect for 6 line sticky label, 
do 925 k-l,ncl 

wrlte(6,992)(hont(ll) ,11-1 ,nhclO 

do 910 1-1, Ic / 
910 wrlte(6, 992) (buff (1,1) ,j-\,l(l)) 

do 915 l-l,l8kp \ 
915 wrlt.e(6,993) 
925 continue 

return 



990 format (/lOx,' address error, student ',10al) 

9ai fop»«t(5xJL6,10x,10al,3x,35al,' T ' , 2(1 Ax , ' T ' )/lx , 100( '-' ) ) 

992 format (Ix.Alal) Iheader line. 

Albecause It mu8tl''^xceed the array length to avoid ) as / . 

993 format () * 



c 
c 



end 



subroutine label 
common/ labl/ncl , lab th 

data y/h/'Y'/ ' ■ . 

2 wrlte(6,ll) 

11 formate*** lit line testing ***'//lO('+' ,50x/) ,///) 
c we need all that to onpty the pr^t buffer 

Ifdabth .eq. IhY) wrlte(6 , 1 5) 
15 format(///) 

wrlte(7,12) . 

12 for»at(5K,' HOW'S THAT ??') " 
read(5,13)ch 
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n fonttiit(lal) 

If (ch.««.ych) go to 2 * a 

ifdnbth .ne. IhY) goto 20 
wrlte(6,U) 
U formate , 1 32 / /A ( ' ^'.tl-i/*'/) 

$ / ,t32/***V,lO('^-' ,SOk/)//) 

goto 2^ 
20 wrlte(6,I7) 

17 formate ,t 32 ,'***'/( ' *',tlS/*^/) 

$ / ,t32/***'/-lOe4',^Ox/)//) 
c 6 lln« Htlcky label 
25 write(7,l2) 
read(5,l3)ch 
If (ch.ne.ych) go to 2 
4 return * 
end % 



subroutine uptlov {nch,fln) 
LOGICAL*! ^n 

Integer ua,uz,bl ,cm,mnch,m2 ^ 
d Imension an(nch) 

data ua.uK ,bl ,cm,ml ,m2/ol01 ,ol 32,oAO,o5A ,oAO,oO/ 
lat-1 

c lat-1 • .leave, -1.... upper to lower.* 

do 10 1-1 ,nch 
5 if (and) .gt. uz) go to 9 
I'^^and) .It. ua) go to 9 
If (let .eq. -1) go to 7 
c upper a to z, Ist since nona^ha. 

lat— 1 
go to 10 
7 an(l)*an(l) .or. ml 

go to 10 
9 lat-l 
10 continue 
d wrlte(7,700)(an(i) ,1-1 ,nch) 
700 formatdx, lOOal) 

return . 
end . * 



function ltrlm(length, array) 
c returns with vtilite of subscrlHt^for last nonblank 
c character in the loglcal*l array of length. 
^ logical*! blank, array 
, dimension array ( length) 
data blank/lh / 
do 10 i-1, length 
itrim-length-1+1 

if (array(itrlm) .ne. blank) goto 50 
1 ^LISTING OF THE LABELS PROGRAM 

iO continue 

itrira-1 
50 return 
end 
end 
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APPENDIX C 



COMPARISONS OF CORRELATIONS AND PARTIAL REGRESSION 
COEFFICIENTS IN ORIGINAL AND RETAINED SAMPLES 



( 

i 



\ 
\ 



In this appendix wo address \Up question of whothor saniplo attrition has affe<*t<v! 

relationships within the data. We are reasonably certain that non~rt«jporif?e to onr 

follow-up survey has been essentially random; however, since our analys<y; are based on 

relational statistics • correlations and partial regression coefficients - wo need to 

exAinine the effect of sample attrition on these. To do tttfs we compare correlation 

matrices across the ^o samph^ and esximate a simple model containing three 

equations In each case. The three equations regress Word Knowledge, l,iteracy and 

« 

Numeracy separately on sex, fanyly* size, ethnicity, school, and location 
(metropolitan/non-metropolitan - see flourke and Keeves, 1977:241). Thus, we estimate 
three equatioas twice, with each of the educational outcoine variables considered in 
terms of the predictors for each of the two samples. 

Pearson product moment correlation coefficients for the two samples are given in 
Table C.l. In the upper right triangle of the table are the correlation coefficients for 
the two samples vith the coefficients for the retained sample in parentheses. For 
example^^he correlation t)etween family size and school location is 0.158 for the 
original sample and 0.146 for the retained sdmple. In the bottom left hand triangle are 
the absolute differences between the coefficients; for the example just cited tljis is 
0-012- We note that direction of the coefficients do not vary much between the original 
and retained samples and that the differences between the coefficients are slight. 

The six regressio?i ecjuations are summarized in Table C.2. . Each colurpn 
represents an equation using the sample named. Coefficients which do not reach 
significance are mark^ed With an asterisk. We note that, first, the direction of the 
coefficients does not vary between the two groups ^nd second, that the magnitude of 
the coefficients is similar in both groups. In short, the samples are remarkedly similar. 

On the basis of these analyses we argue that sample biases do not constitute a 
problem. Although there are slight differences between the two samples these would 
not appear to seriously distort our generalizations to the total age cohort under 
examination. 
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Table C.l Coim)ariso?\ 


of the 


{ 

Correlation 


iTvyjff icients 


for the 


Origina 1 


aiul Retained 


Samp les 


(imweiphtod dataJ 


























Sex 


F««lly 

Size 


Rngllsh 

Bom 


Non-Rngl Ish 
Bom 


School 
Location 


Cntliol if. 


Indepondeiit 


Word 

Knowledge 


Mastery of 

Literacy 


Mastery of 
NujK racy 

* 






-.013* 
(-.023)* 


-.024- 
> (-.024) 


.002 
(.002) 


-.018 
(-.026) 


-.024 
(-.017) 


.029 
(.034) 


.010 
(.014) 


.023 
(!027) 


-.015 
(-.009) 


V. 

ruiiy oi ze 


. U 1 u 

.010- 




-,060 
(-.064) 


-.056 
(-.058) 


.146 y 

(.158) ' 


.111 
(.091) 


-.096 
(-.106) ^ 


-.118 
(-.150) 


-.138 
(-.170) 


-.121 
(-.141) 


Engl ish~Bom 


.000 


.004 




-.160 
(-.160) 


-.116 
(-.116) 


-.067 
(-.067) 


.001 
(.002) 


.045 
(.045) 


.010 
(.010) 


.01$ 
(.016) 


Non > 6n g 1 it^ Bo m 


.000 


.002 


.000 




-.14? 
(-.142) 


.050 
(.050) 


-.040 
(-.040) 


-.078 
(-.078) 


-.078 
(-.078) 


-.056 
(-.056) 


197S School Location 


.008 


,012 


.000 


.000 




-.092 
(-.095) 


-.113 
(-.109) 


-.097 
(-.109) 


-.057 
(-.064) 


-.069 
y^-.068) 


197S School Type*. 
Catholic 


.007 


.020 


.000 


.000 


.003 




-.119 
(-.109) 


.114 

(.122) 


n7Q 
(.082) 


042 

(;057) 


Inc|ttp«n(Wnt 


.005 


.010 


.001 


.000 


.004 


.010 




.169 
(.162) 


.076 
^ (.083) 


.095 
(.090) 


Word Knowledge 


.004 


.032 


.000 


.000 


.012 


.008 


.007 




.456 
(.481) 


.424 

(.445) 


Nittery of Literacy 


.004 


.032 


.000 


.oooC 


.007 


.003 


.007 


.025 




.442 

(•458) 


Mattery of Nuaeracy 


.006 


.020 


.000 


.000 ^ 


.001 


.015 


.005 


.021 


.016 





'correlation cMfflciint b«fed on retained imaf\t (N"4919) 
^Comlation co»fflcl»nt baaed on original tv^lt (N-6247) 
*^Abaolute dlfftrence botMoop corrvlatlon coaffloientf 



o 
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Table C.2 Ocnparlsons^^^he Partial Jj^rress ton for Slnple Model Estlimted In the Original and 

• Retained Sanples (unweighted oata) 



Indepenaeift 
Variabres 


Word Knowledge 


Mastery of Literacy 


Mastery of Nuneracy 


Orlglnar 
Senple 


Retained 
Senple 


Original 
Senple 


Retained 
Senple 


Original 
Senple 


Retained 
Sannple 


Sex 


0.34* 


0.11* 


0.03 


0.02* 


-0.03 


-0.02* 


Family Size 


-0.45 


-0.48 


-0.03 


-0.03 


-0.02 


-0.03 


Aiglish^Born 


, 0.64* 


0.66* 


-0.03* 


-0.01* 


-0.01* 


-0.01* 


Non-Bngli8h Born 


-2.85 


*' -2.10 


-0.14 


-0.12 


-0.10 


-0.08 


Oatholie 


3.76 


3.13 


'0.14 


0.13 


0.07 


0.08- 


Independent 


5.43 


5.04 


0.15 


0.11 


0.15 


0.13 


School Location 


0.16* 


-0.96 


-0.02* 


• -0.03 


-0.02* 


-0.04 



not .Statistically significant 
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APPENDIX D 
REPORT TO RESPONDENTS 



1" 16.3 



L 




Australian 

CouncH for 
Educational 
RasMrch 




Earlier this year sbme 5,000 Australians, 
17 and 18 years old, told us a little about 
their experiences af school, at work and 
inbetween. We would like to say 'thank 
you', and we ifSpe this booklet is a way of 
doing so. Your answers Ijielped us make 
this report. We hope It has as much 
interest for you as it has for us. 




TFT 




Thl« raport formt part of a laryar pri)i«ct tntitM 'A Survsv of School Laavan'. 
Tha proiact )a aponiorad jointly by tha 
Etftcatlon Raaawrh and Davalopment Cummittaai and tha A.C.CtR. 
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APPENDIX E 



RURALITY SCORES FOR SCHOOLS 
IN SIX STATES 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 



ERIC 



MOREE 1J568 



MULLUMBIMBY 1594 



ARMIDALE t842 



V TAMWQRTH 1.112 # 



COFFS HARBOUR 1.154 



CONDOBOLIN t369 • 

ORANGE .679 • 




NARRANDERA 1317 • 



BOWRAL .994 





•£ NEWCASTLE .193 
THE ENTRANCE .755 



SYDNEY .456 



WOLLONGONG .270 
NOWRA .713 

CoiMA .786 



16 



VICTORIA 



\ 



KERANG ^91 < 



WODONGA A3V 
WANGARATTA .974 • 
BENALLA 1;353* 



BENDIGO .429' 



BAUdORAL 3)811 



ERRIBEE 1^17 
GEELONG .650 •< 



BALLARAT .956 

MELBOURNE .421 



SALE 1j048 • 
•WONTHAGGI U691i 



QUEENSCLIFF 1A47- 
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CAIRNS .905 
HERBERTON 2380 • 



INGHAM 2021 •] 

sr 

TOWNSVILLE .618 

■ AYR UBOI 

CHARTER9^0WER8"^48 • 



ROCKHAMPTON .467 • 
MOUNT MORGAN i;314» 



er|c 



IPSWICH .520 



LAIDLEY .751 
TOOWOOMBA .465- 



BUNDABERG .405< 

GAYNDAH 1320 • 
GOOMERI t888# 



BURLEIGH HEADS .966 
WARWICK 2pQ7 
GOONDIWINDI .827 




QUEENSLAND 




►COOROY 1.136 

• CABOOLTURE t283 
JbRISBANE .525 
I 

SOUTH PORT 1.008 



/ 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA 




• PORT /^UGUSTA .891 ■ 



•GLADSTONE 



KADI N A 3264 



YORKETOWN 3249 

, ■ WILLUNGA 1^83 



• NURIOOTPA 1088 
•ELIZABETH .024 1 
•ADELAIDE .316 I 

• MURRAY BRIDGE 1.102 
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^^^ENOLA 2^73 • 
MOUNT QAMBIER .786 



V 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA 




^•GERALDTON U942 



• NORTHAM 1209 
PERTH 1J041 • • MT. HELEffJA 1.655 



1 •COLLIE 

if 



t208 



•BROOME 1^47 



KALGOORLIE 1X)08 



MARGARET RIVER 1JB83< 

er|c 



KATANNING Z15 1i 
•MANJIMUP 1^4! 
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